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Authority and Liberty in Architecture—V 
THE OUTLOOK 


N THE four preceding articles we have seen that 
so far from it being true that the Gothic Revival 
was responsible for breaking up the orderly de- 

velopment of architecture it was itself the first step 
towards the re-creation of the traditions of architec- 
ture that had been thoughtlessly destroyed by the 
pedantry that accompanied the Classical Revival in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century; and that 
although architecture during the nineteenth century 
periodically lost its way, there was on the whole a 
steady and progressive improvement in design until 
the early years of the present century when reaction 
in England set in under the mistaken notion that the 
Classical Revival in America was entirely a conse- 
quence of the Beaux Arts training and owed nothing 
to English influence. Such being the case, it is clear 
that the Classical Revivalists in England have mis- 
led the profession and it is urgent for English archi- 
tects to retrace their steps to the extent at any rate 
of recognizing the validity of the inspiration of the 
nineties, or, in other words, a return must be made to 
the spirit of experiment and discovery that animated 
that decade. For it is just this spirit that in English 
architecture today is missing. And yet, as we have 
seen, there is a world of difference in the spirit in 
which such experiments can be made. One way is 
to accept tradition in some sense or other as the 
starting point, and the other is to break with it as 
completely as possible, on the assumption that not 
until the break is absolute can architecture ever be 
assimilated to modern life. 

In the United States, this question appears to the 
foreign observer to have been settled. The best 
American architects have come to the conclusion 
that the rational thing is to accept tradition in a 
spirit of freedom,—to respect it but not to be en- 
slaved by it. But in England the domination of 


architectural education by the ultra-Classical School 
for the past twenty years has created a temper of 
pedantry that is incapable of entering sympatheti- 
cally into any such free handling of tradition. The 
consequence is that nowadays when rebellion against 
the authority of the Classic is beginning to make it- 
self felt, as became manifest a couple of years ago in 
the discussions at the International Congress on 
Architectural Education, there is a danger that re- 
action may proceed to the opposite extreme of license. 

It is not improbable there may be a revival or re- 
crudescence of New Art. Certain influences com- 
bine to push things in that direction. There is in the 
first place the influence of the Paris Exhibition, which 
is considerable; then there is the influence of the 
Lethaby group (who nowadays style themselves the 
common sense architects), who have become very ac- 
tive of late, and who, while understanding modera- 
tion themselves, yet preach a doctrine that is not 
likely to encourage moderation in others; and lastly 
there is the influence that is being exercised by Sir 
John Burnett’s Adelaide House, which already has 
its offspring and which promises to be very influen- 
tial in the immediate future. 

Viewed from one angle, Adelaide House suggests 
Egyptian design. From another it is a revival of 
New Art; for in it Sir John Burnett has thrown over- 
board all the conventional trimmings and parapherna- 
lia and relied for his effect entirely on the use of ab- 
stract form which has little relation to tradition. The 
practical demonstration on such a big scale of such 
an approach to the problem of design cannot be other- 
wise than influential at a time when the authority 
of the Classic is losing its hold. It is probable that 
it may foreshadow the form which the reaction 
against the Classic in England will take. For Adel- 
aide House is a type of design to which students 
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trained exclusively in the Classic tradition could 
easily take; to design in such a manner a sense of 
logical form is required, and little else, and this is 
just the faculty that the training in the schools has 
fostered. 

Yet, while it is true to say that Adelaide House is 
a revival of New Art, it is a revival with a differ- 
ence, and that difference would appear to be this— 
that whereas the exponents of New Art in the nine- 
ties looked forward to the creation of a new style of 
architecture by following structural necessity, this 
new school does not regard structural integrity as the 
basis of architecture but follows the Renaissance idea 
of looking upon architecture and construction as 
largely separate propositions, putting its trust en- 
tirely in logical form, since from the Renaissance 
point of view architecture is less something growing 
out of construction than something superimposed 
upon it. Thus, we see, the difference between the 
New Art of the nineties and that of today is the dif- 
ference between an internal and external approach. 
But perhaps this difference is more apparent than 
real; for as both begin by making a complete break 
with the past they will, I imagine, be followed by 
similar results. Having turned their backs upon tra- 
dition, they will come to regard it as a point of 
honor that their work should not resemble that of 
the past in any particular. At all costs they will 
come to demand originality, not in the only sense 
in which any architect can be original, that is, 
by going back to origins and building up his design 
step by step from first principles, but in the sense of 
novelty, of producing something entirely new and 
without precedent. In this way an atmosphere will 
be created in which design will tend to become more 
and more self-conscious, peculiar and eccentric. 
There can be no doubt as to the reality of this dan- 
ger, for history teaches us that a generation which 
has paid excessive regard to authority and prece- 
dent may, when once the spell is broken and author- 
ity relaxed, rush to the opposite extreme of liberty 
and license. It is not improbable therefore that as 
the Classical School sought to suppress the spirit of 
experiment and discovery in the interests of order 
the position may be completely reversed, and the 
interests of order sacrificed on the altar of a spurious 
originality. 

Up to a certain point the spirit of experiment and 
discovery is good and is to be encouraged. But if it 
is to be finally fruitful it is necessary to recognize 
that it is only valid within limits. Those limits 
are set by tradition which bears the same relation to 
design that language does to speech. For, like 
speech, design is a medium of expression. Language 
gradually changes over long periods of time, not as 
the result of any conscious effort to change, but be- 
cause people come to think and feel differently about 


things. It is the same with styles of architecture, 
which in the past were not deliberate creations but 
gradual growths. A master of language is not a man 
who sets out to invent new words but one who en- 
riches the language by the way he uses those already 
existing. For the same reason an architect is not 
called upon to invent a new style, to invent new 
proportions, mouldings and other details. On the 
contrary, he should be content to use those al- 
ready existing. In the hands of a man of genius 
such proportions and details will tend to become 
transformed. They will tend to become something 
different from what they were before and lesser men 
will be able to travel on the road he opens up. It 
is, therefore, important to distinguish between genu- 
ine and spurious originality. The first test of genu- 
ine originality in any architect is that he does not 
begin by repudiating tradition under the mistaken 
notion that it hampers individual expression but 
frankly accepts it as the necessary basis of design, 
while being ready to depart from it when a better 
way presents itself or to incorporate in the chosen 
tradition elements borrowed from other styles. This 
is the natural way of working. It was the method 
of the past, and it is possible today for the architect 
who has made himself familiar with a variety of 
styles and entered into their spirit. It is possible 
for the architect to pick and choose from different 
styles and to produce work which, though it bears 
the general impress of tradition, is yet new in the 
sense that it does not conform to the standards of 
any particular style, provided he has sufficiently 
analyzed styles as to understand their relations to 
each other. For after all the divisions between 
styles are to a very large extent arbitrary; when 
clearly understood they are seen to merge into each 
other. The best way to attain to such a comprehen- 
sion of style is to begin by approaching all styles 
from the point of view of construction and material 
(although architecture cannot be explained entirely 
in such terms), for in construction and material is 
to be found the common ground on which all styles 
meet. Such an approach introduces us to a concep- 
tion of architecture that is at once new and distinc- 
tive, not because it has turned its back on the styles, 
but because the mastery of them enables the archi- 
tect to transcend the limitations of the historical 
styles, to see the barriers which separate the styles 
as arbitrary and accidental, and to work for their 
removal by the solvent of knowledge and under- 
standing. 

Viewed in this light it would not be the right pol- 
icy to carry rebellion against the authority of the 
Classic to the point of repudiating either it or tradi- 
tion in the interests of modernism, but to take an 
interest in other styles. The next step for students 
whose education has been exclusively Classical would 
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be to study the vernacular Renaissance, not in a 
spirit of condescension on the assumption that to 
understand Classical architecture is to be in the pos- 
session of the key to unlock the secrets of all styles, 
but in the spirit of the student who realizes the limi- 
tations of logic and that deeper truth is beyond its 
ken. After becoming familiar with the vernacular 
Renaissance they should study Elizabethan and Ja- 
cobean architecture. Great discrimination would 
here have to be used, for although Elizabethan and 
Jacobean work are full of ideas that are capable of 
development, there is a great deal that is indefensi- 
ble, bad and meretricious, and it is necessary to put 
on the brake. Elizabethan is a mixed style. It is 
partly a product of Gothic tradition and partly a 
result of German, Flemish and Italian influences. 
The German element should be entirely eliminated, 
for it does not reflect what is really fine in German— 
the big roofs and grouping which are worthy of 
study—but consists entirely of strap ornament and 
filigree work adapted from pattern books and for 
the most part used without rhyme or reason. But 
it is different with the Flemish and Italian influences 
in Elizabethan work which, on the whole, were 
good. Such being the case, it would be profitable 
for the student to study these influences at their 
source. After the study of our vernacular tradition 
he could pass on to the study of Gothic Flemish and 
Italian work with advantage, to enrich and refine 
his work, but not before. For if study is to be profit- 
able, it must be systematic. Indiscriminate sketch- 
ing is to be discouraged; for it leads to indigestion. 
The important thing is that knowledge should be 
organic. Styles should not be studied from the base 
of sketchmanship but from the three-dimensional 
point of view, remembering always that the key to 
the picturesque is to be found in the roof plans. 
There is a logic in the picturesque as in formal archi- 
tecture, but it is not the logic of symmetry but of 
the principle of growth; and for that reason it is to 
be regarded as a higher form of logic. As to details, 
the important things to know about every style are 
the various units from which designs are built up— 
details of windows and doors, eaves, the size of 
bricks and mortar joints and window panes, the 
pitch of roofs and width of spans. A student who 
collected details of such things from successive peri- 
ods, noting the changes they underwent, would 
have gone a long way towards mastering the prob- 
lem of style. He would note that as the various 
styles from the Middle Ages succeed each other the 
units increase in size. The window panes get larger, 
the bricks increase in thickness, the roof spans get 
wider and he would see that this fact is the key to 
the succeeding phases of the Renaissance—academic 
and vernacular—for the changes in the other details 
are necessitated by the increased size of the units. 


And once this was grasped he would understand 
why architecture died at the end of the eighteenth 
century. It died because as the units increased in 
size architecture lost its adaptability, and losing that 
it could not survive. Yet the Classical School today 
vainly imagines that it can revive architecture by 
promoting the big scale. 

The study of vernacular architecture introduces us 
to the crafts. Design continues to be abstract so far 
as general arrangement is concerned but not in regard 
to detail, where it becomes related to the peculiar 
qualities of different materials and is more closely 
related to construction. This different conception 
of the nature of architecture involves a different ap- 
proach to the problem of design, a difference which 
may be conveniently illustrated by the different 
methods of combining brick and stone in the ver- 
nacular and academic Renaissance. The vernacular 
builders always began by designing a structure of 
brick and then proceeded to add stone to heighten 
the effect, to give emphasis, as it were, by using 
material of a lighter colour. But the academic archi- 
tects of the Renaissance began at the other end. They 
began with stone and columns and then filled in the 
plain wall surfaces between their features with brick- 
work. The result is that in academic architecture 
brick and stone are never satisfactorily combined. 
They never use fuse, as it were, and the failure is the 
consequence of a wrong approach. If brick and stone 
are to be used in combination, it is necessary to be- 
gin with brick and windows, not with stone and 
columns. The way of the architect who sees the 
fundamental importance of vernacular traditions is 
to make mastery of craft traditions and simple build- 
ing his first objective and to make general ideas de- 
pendent upon a mastery of detail. 

But this simple natural approach to the problem is 
not recognized in most of the English schools where 
the idea obtains that the right method of architec- 
tural education is to teach the student the elaborate 
forms of monumental architecture before he is made 
familiar with simple building, on the assumption 
that if the student is first taught to do the big thing 
simply and directly, he will, when he comes to do 
the little thing, do it with distinction. Unfor- 
tunately for this theory, it does not appear to be 
supported by evidence. We are all, I imagine, pain- 
fully familiar with the students trained on this 
method who can make a show at designing palaces 
in the grandiose manner and yet who have no no- 
tion of how to build a cottage. Generally speak- 
ing, it seems impossible for them to learn, for hav- 
ing been taught to think of architecture as the pro- 
fession of supermen and imagining themselves as of 
the elect, they appear to think it beneath their dig- 
nity to give thought to mere building and are in 
consequence unable to concentrate on simple things. 
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The consequence is their thought lacks precision. 
They remain forever vague about how simple things 
are done and this prevents them from ever rising 
above mediocrity, where even monumental (hateful 
word) work is concerned. The truth is that students 
who have been trained exclusively in the grand man- 
ner swallow architecture without tasting it. They 
are apt to remain to the end facile draughtsmen with 
a love of pompous effects and never come to grips 
with the real problems of design. I cannot agree 
with Professor Reilly when he says: ‘‘You cannot 
enlarge the cottage into a palace,”’ if by that he 
means that vernacular traditions cannot be the foun- 


dation upon which to build the higher forms of 
architecture; this is just what was done when archi- 
tecture was really healthy, for in all such ages there 
was no artificial division between architecture and 
building which were recognized to be finally one and 
the same thing. The same style was used for the cot- 
tage and the palace, for the castle and the church. It 
is to such a conception of architecture that we must 
return, the conception which everywhere obtained 
until academic pedantry, however much or little the 
train of economic consequence may have shared in 
the act, broke up the unity of the arts. 
A. J. Penry. 


Mysteries and Realities 


HE winter meeting of the Board of Directors began in 

the Octagon on 2 December last and ended at Birm- 
ingham eight days later, with visits to Charleston, Savan- 
nah, and Atlanta. The first day was devoted to a joint 
meeting with Committee chairmen. Before each other and 
the Board they outlined their proposed work and stated 
their financial needs. The meeting was planned as a kind 
of audit of scope and direction, to find out what work was 
justifiable, and what means for doing it were necessary. 
The occasion was one of great significance and crammed full 
of the most interesting possibilities. It is hardly fair to 
single out one activity over another, at this moment, but 
the outline of a program for the work of the Committee on 
Allied Arts seemed to me like the peal of a great bell in 
some high tower. The whole subject of Committee work 
will later be dealt with in more detail. 


* * * 


The second day was given to the subject of Fellows and 
the Fellowship. The Jury of Fellows had met the day be- 
before. It is now its duty to recommend names for advance- 
ment to Fellowship, under the new rules, and the election 
of Fellows is by the Board. The membership of the Insti- 
tute gave up its right to elect Fellows some years ago. 

The subject is a difficult one to discuss, and yet it ought 
to be thoroughly discussed, weighed, analyzed, and thought 
about by the whole membership of the Institute. At the 
risk of seeming impertinent, I venture to record some his- 
tory at this time. The first meeting of an Institute Board 
that I attended was in the Century Club in New York 
when Walter Cook was president. The Jury of Fellows 
was then composed of those Fellows who were members 
of the Board. (Now the Jury is appointed by the President 
of the Institute.) At the meeting of which I write the 
Jury had prepared a list of names from which to make a 
selection for recommendation to the then coming Conven- 
tion. The discussion began with the number of Fellows to 
be recommended, and from there it went through all the 
various stages. Each member of the Jury confessed that 
he was so little acquainted with the membership of the 
Institute and its architectural performance as to make any 
wise action both difficult and even impossible. Every 
angle of the question was canvassed. Since that day the 


question has remained unsolved. This year the jury ot 
Fellows unanimously declines to recommend names for ad- 
vancement to Fellowship. The Jury is divided on a matter 
of principle. Three members believe in the Fellowship, 
and three members do not. 

Some years ago there was published in these columns a 
complete history of the grade of Fellows, and reasons were 
advanced why no satisfactory solution was possible. Since 
then, every effort to come to some compromise on the 
question, as between the opponents and the proponents, has 
only served to strengthen my personal conviction that the 
problem is not a solvable one and that the bestowal of Fel- 
lowships does more harm than good. It is a personal 
conviction, after fourteen years of observation. 

Perhaps before the Convention there may be presented in 
these columns the two points of view that now divide the 
Jury. I mentioned this possibility to the president of one 
of the large Chapters, very recently, and his comment is 
worth quoting: ‘‘Yes, by all means,”’ said he, ‘‘let us 
have a complete presentation of the arguments in favor of 
and against the Fellowship. But when it comes to a de- 
cision, let us not leave it to a Convention. Let there be 
taken a ballot of the membership. It ought to be plain to 
any thinking member of the Institute that a Convention 
is no place in which to get the reasoned judgment of the 
Institute. Rather is it the place where sentiment is almost 
sure to prevail over reason. Where people herd their 
bodies, they are pretty sure to herd their minds. After 
one Convention had refused to award the grade of Fellow 
to several members, a succeeding Convention gave up the 
right of the delegates to elect Fellows as gaily as though 
they were burying the last speculative builder on earth. 
They put the power in the hands of the Board, the power 
to appoint the Jury in the hands of the President, and 
never stopped to consider the political danger of such a 
proceeding. 

‘“‘What did this surrender indicate,’’ he went on to ex- 
plain, ‘‘save that the delegates no longer cared, or that 
they were glad to get rid of the job. It looks to me as if 
they had been completely wonmover to the theory of dele- 
gation and representation,—to the building up of a politi- 
cal machine, and the creation of a herd mind within the 
Institute. Elected to represent the membership, the dele- 
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gates passed on that precious right to the Board. It is 
true that the Board is theoretically representative, but it 
is a long, long, way from a town meeting, which was the 
only effective form of direct action that the democratic 
theory has yet produced. For directness, we are substi- 
tuting indirectness. The member is becoming less and less, 
the machinery more and more. We are proceeding in the 
direction of centralized power and farther and farther away 
from the democratic theory under which the Institute was 
organized. We once got rid of kings because they misused 
the intense power they had appropriated. But we forget 
that power is equally, if not more, dangerous when con- 
ferred. The smaller the number of men in which it is cen- 
tralized the greater the pressure put upon them to misuse 
it, the more feeble the power of resistance in the body poli- 
tic. We see this plainly, every day, in our own political 
and organizational life, and while it may not be fair that 
one or two or three men should block a man from being 
made a Fellow, against the will of three thousand other 
members, it must be remembered that the blackball was 
not invented to permit spite but for quite another reason. 
It is dangerously susceptible to misuse, but what should 
take its place? 

“One Convention suppressed the blackball and gave the 
power of electing Fellows to the Board and the power of 
appointing the Jury to the President. Is not this a terribly 
dangerous thing to offer as a substitute? Is not it easily 
conceivable that the election of the President and the 
Board of the Institute might be based upon the question 
of electing Fellows? Is the membership of the Institute 
fully aware of the fact that those members of the Institute 
who were blackballed at a Convention, which action pre- 
cipitated the change in the method of election, are now 
Fellows?” 

“What a fine thing it would be if all the Fellowships 
could be surrendered, and the Institute could begin anew 
on a basis of titular equality. I know precisely how some 
men value their Fellowship, but the common welfare of 
the Institute ought to transcend any question of sentiment. 
Those who hold their Fellowship as precious must, on the 
other hand, remember the unhappiness and the bitterness 
and the resentment that many bestowals in the past have 
caused, and that any fresh bestowal will create. For, any 
worth-while performance in the profession of architecture 
calls for two things,—opportunity and ability. Can any 
one pretend that architectural opportunities are evenly 
distributed? Do we not know that many have labored 
faithfully, veritable pioneers in uncultured territory, with- 
out a hope of opportunity. Does any one dare to assert 
that all the good jobs go to the most able? No! it takes 
both opportunity and ability to produce performance. 
But if honor is to be given to opportunity and ability, shall 
it be denied to ability without opportunity?”’ 


* * * 


The Board of Directors would like all members of the 
Institute to know that it wishes to feel free to hold meet- 
ings with Chapters when and where it seems wise and may 
be made convenient. Thus it insists that it shall pay its 
own way and that no Chapter or the members thereof, as 
individuals, shall be put to any expense to entertain it. 
The reason is so obvious as to require no explanation, but 


during the last trip, through a misunderstanding, the 
Board was obliged to make a departure from its rule. It 
hopes that it will not be asked to do so again. It will de- 
cline to be entertained, at anybody's expense, in the inter 
est of that impartial service which it is its duty to render. 


* * *. 


The narrative of this meeting would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the cordiality with which the Board was 
everywhere greeted. At Washington many members 
dined with the Washington Chapter. At Charleston, 
Savannah, Atlanta, Birmingham, the members of the In- 
stitute spared no efforts in testimony of their affection for 
the Institute and it was everywhere a matter of regret 
that the meetings of the Board left so little time for those 
fraternal gatherings which are the happiest features of 
these efforts of the Board to commingle widely and inti- 
mately with the membership of the Institute. 


* * * 


By action of the Board, at Atlanta, the name of the In- 
stitute’s property in Washington is henceforth to be The 
Octagon and not The Octagon House, as it has been called 
of recent years. 

* * * 

In Washington, a group of members fell to a discussion 
of Conventions. Some one asked what the delegates 
wanted at a Convention, and while the following answer 
is more or less of a synthesis, it is a faithful record of the 
comment that followed. 

“‘What is wanted at a Convention? Oratory, plenty of 
it, and after that what you like. But the delegates like 
their oratory fervid, impassioned, even acrimonious. They 
like eloquent talks about architecture, too, but have you 
not noticed that on the arrival of a delegate he seems to 
be sniffing a little? ‘Is there going to be a row at this 
Convention,’ or, ‘What's going to be lively?’ he asks. 
I take it that a heated debate slakes his latent bloodthirst. 
But, he also delights in sentiment, and can stand a pretty 
heavy emotional debauch, which is why no Convention 
of the Institute should ever legislate. It ought to delib- 
erate and take a vote of the sense of the meeting, but that 
vote should be ratified by the Institute membership before 
it became a law. This would be vastly safer, in the end, 
and would also serve to keep the members jacked up, to 
sustain their interest, to keep them informed, to prevent 
political coalitions for engineering a convention. As it 
is now almost anything can be put through a Convention, 
of architects or any other band of citizens, with the right 
setting for the stage, the right orators, the right music, 
the right lighting effect. 

““Consider,"’ said the group, “the last Convention. 
Take the evening devoted to the Small House Service 
Bureau. We heard a superb lot of home and mother stuff 
and not a single fact. Suppose, for example, that some one 
had pointed out that clause in the articles of incorporation 
of the Small House Bureau, whereby it states that the busi- 
ness may eventually be taken over and run by the Institute, 
and suppose some one had asked whether or no, under the 
present set-up of the directors of the Bureau, the Institute 
is not now legally liable, as some Institute member now 
has been advised by some lawyer? Would the Convention 
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then have wished for some facts? Or would it have wept 
with the home and mother orators and voted just the same? 
The fact is that a Convention can never know enough to 
vote wisely on such questions. The essential facts cannot 
be put before it, and always there is the danger of the ma- 
chine, the orator, the sentimental factors.”’ 

“For, example, in this matter of the Small House Bureau. 
Had the Convention wished to proceed in wisdom, the 
first thing would have been to act on Mr. Stephens’ ques- 
tion:’” ‘Shall the Institute lend its name?’ But no one 
gave a moment's thought to this basic question. The Con- 
vention took not the slightest interest in it. Failing that, 
had it been on wisdom intent, even to a degree, it would 
have asked something like these questions: 

‘How many houses have been built from the plans of 
the Bureau?’ 

“Has the Small House Committee seen all of them?’ 

“How many has it seen?’ 

“What do they look like?’ 

“Are there photographs that can be shown to the 
Convention?’ 

**Would it not be by some process such as that that a 
body of architects would seek to arrive at the esthetic 
effect of the Bureau?”’ 

(This particular instance is so pertinent to the point of 
view concerning Conventions that it is cited as an illus- 
tration, but it of course has nothing to do with the essen- 
tial merit of the Bureau. It seems plain that architects, 
with many others, confuse the word “‘effect’’ with the 
word “‘result.’” Of the latter we speak glibly, and yet a 
result in anything approaching that quality of finality the 
word is supposed to imply, has never been seen by any man, 
and never will be. What we see are effects. In our pride 
we call them results. An action produces satisfaction or 
annoyance, and we call the effect a result. With prag- 
matic confidence we pass to another action intent upon 
another result. What we produce is a succession of effects, 
which is why any legislator, with a grain of wisdom, ap- 
proaches the task of passing laws with hesitation and 
humility.) 

‘Also,’ went on the speakers, “‘how can we find out 
about the effect on the public of the Small House Bureau's 
propaganda? It says that it has done a great deal towards 
acquainting the public with the virtues of the architect. 
That is all to the good, of course, and no one questions the 
theory of the Bureau. It is designed to offer architectural 
service to those who otherwise will not get it. But, we 
would like to know, ‘s it a good thing to have people led 
to believe that a set of plans is all there is to architectural 
service? The Bureau cannot possibly supply personal serv- 
ice in the sense that an architect is obligated to give it. 
Thus may it not be that the Bureau is doing more harm 
than good? How can a Convention judge such an intangi- 
ble question as that? It is one of the most complicated 
answers that a man can seck.”’ 

“It seems to us that any dispassionate legislator would 
be swayed by his experience as an architect. He would re- 
fuse to believe that a set of documents could be substituted 
for personal architectural service, and that, as a fundamen- 
tal, charity cannot be made into a business which has to 
compete in the market-place with other forms of the same 
business. How can such a question be dealt with by a 


Convention except after long observation? Does not the 
situation clearly proclaim that the Institute should never 
lend its name, for any purpose? Has it not enough to do in 
minding its own business? Can it not encourage, rather 
than affiliate?”’ 

These opinions are a careful record of many conversations. 


* * * 


At Atlanta the Board wrestled with what have now 
been called External Activities. Every element in the prob- 
lem of straightening out the complication into which they 
have fallen, may be traced directly to Convention actions, 
to things done without preparation, to the effect of oratory 
and sentiment, to the absence of reason and prudence, to 
decisions taken with no perception of the effect. Some 
things will now have to be undone, which is always difficult, 
for men have a latent objection to undoing. Thus nothing 
is ever as easy to undo as it is todo. But what were once 
so confidently proclaimed as results are now seen to be no 
more than effects. The results are in the distance; the 
effects have to be dealt with. 

At times, it seems as though it would be worth while 
to study the whole Institute structure, its theory, purpose,— 
yes, even its integrity,—and to imagine an ideal Institute 
in which the machinery would be very small, the work of 
the Directors much less, the Convention a deliberate and 
not a legislative body, and the amount of work done by 
the individual members correspondingly increased. In a 
parable, to imagine a return to some sort of a common vine- 
yard in which every man might labor with pleasure and 
where no man’s labor should be without worth. 


* * * 


Among those present at Chapter gatherings I seem occa- 
sionally to note a face that wears a wistful look of inquiry, 
and playfully I imagine that its owner is saying to himself: 
“How do you get to be a Director, anyway? It must be 
some fun. He gets himself photographed reading from left 
to right, and his opinions are quoted in the newspapers, 
incorrectly, but magnificently. He stops at the best hotels, 
and then goes into sessions which must be interesting 
beyond all power to describe.”’ 

To the owner of that wistful face, if there be such a one, 
I utter words of caution. The fact that directors can stand 
the gruelling ordeal of three sessions a day for three or 
even four days in succession, is surely enough proof of their 
right to the job. (As for the “‘best’’ hotel, let me say 
that the last one I remember was of the acephalous mono- 
podial variety, entirely composed of synthetic architectural 
swank.) The meeting at Atlanta happened to be the fif- 
tieth that I have attended. (There was no celebration.) 
Somehow or other one seems to feel that something or 
other ought to be done about a fiftieth anniversary, but 
I merely recall the fact and my appreciation of the heroic 
qualities demanded of the director who lives up to the tra- 
ditions of the office. He cannot escape listening to things 
over and over again, during his three years of service. He 
has to deal, over and over again, with subjects that seem 
long ago to have been worn threadbare, to be exhausted 
of every content, for there is no running personal knowledge 
as there is in a business. All the new director can do is 
to read the Minutes of past mectings, those little coffins 
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where ideas are solemnly buried with words, for no Min- 
ute carries the tale of the flashing eye, the resonant voice, 
the passionate faith, the impassioned plea. 

But, to the owner of the wistful voice let me also say 
this. There are moments in the career of the director that 
are transcendent, when architecture disappears, when the 
problems of practising it become insignificant. These mo- 
ments I shail not pretend to describe in detail. Their form 
varies and their content is infinite. On this last journey 
my Own transcendent moments were personal. What else 
can they be? There was a sunrise seen through a pine 
forest, the smell of the sea at Charleston and the quiet Sun- 
day morning meander through its streets, the lustrous 
shimmering of the savannahs in their winter robes, the 
live oaks, the crab soup at Thunderbolt, the last roses in 
the gardens, the portrait of Miss Mary Telfair, last of an 
old family, last bearer of an historic name, who, dying, 
took provision that the name of the little museum which 
had been her house should have the word TELFAIR in 
larger letters than the rest. 

But, above all, there was the visit to the old planta- 
tion known as Medway, where we were the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Simons, and where we made the happy 
acquaintance of those men and women who had come to 
help in our entertainment. They killed for us two bucks 
in the forest hard by and roasted them on a spit. They 
made huge pans of hoppin’ John, and huger pans of corn- 
pone. These we ate in a great manorial dining-room hung 
with the trophies of generations of hunters. All the walls 
of the rooms in Medway were hung with Audubons, old 
lithographs, old prints of the olden time. Everywhere, 
for us, was a vivid mental picture, living momentarily, of 
the life that has gone. Could there have been any one who 
did not ask whether we have got anything worth while in 
exchange? Was any one insensible of the hospitability dis- 
pensed with such an unforgettable informality, gracious- 
ness, and charm? A delightful part of it was the spirituals 
that our entertainers sang to us as they sat in a corner of 
the drawing room, by the open fire, from which stole the 
resinous fragrance of pitch-pine. 

Here was fellowship indeed. A band of strangers taken 
in and fed and cheered and made abundantly happy. What 
other fellowship is there? That is the ancient meaning of 
the word. 

As night fell on Medway I stood beneath a giant live 
oak. Its lower branches swept a full fifty feet from the 
trunk in a horizontal reach. Thence they tipped gently 
down as though to complete a union with the earth. From 
above hung countless tasselled pendants of moss. The air 
was so motionless that they seemed at utter peace, as 
though they too knew that the end of the day had come. 
Yet ever and anon one of them would tremble, almost im- 
perceptibly. At first it seemed to me as though some de- 
licious tremor of joy was quivering in this gray cluster of 
stem and frond, but suddenly I had a prescience of faint 
laughter. None was to be heard, and yet there was plainly 
trace of it in the air. Slowly the prescience deepened and 
sharpened until, after a little and looking upward, there 
came this discourse from the hanging cluster whose tremors 
I had observed, precisely as a sermon comes from the sound 
of the sea. 


“Yes, foolish man, I am laughing at you. Why? Be- 


cause I can see inside your mind just as plainly as I can 
see the moon at night. Now just stop and imagine what 
you are thinking about. Just imagine! You are thinking 
that you have to write something about board mectings, 
fellowships, external activities, and what you really wish 
to write about is me, and the live oak, and Medway, and 
the unimportance of architecture, and the beauty of falling 
night, and the lady in black, and lots of things,—especially 
the sound of the song in the forest that you heard a few 
moments ago and that made you think of lovers going 
home through the wood after the fete was over.” 

‘Now, foolish man, answer me this,—why should you 
write about anything? Isn't it really much worse than 
talking? Do you ever stop to think that great wonderful 
beautiful forests have to be slaughtered in order that men 
may write? And then, fancy being paid for writing! Could 
anything be more dreadful?"’ 

“See how happy am I who neither speak nor write, for 
no words are now passing between us, nor any sound. Here 
I hang from my live oak, and he is as happy asl am. The 
sun and the moon and the stars play with us. The wind 
makes us strong. The rain washes us clean. We have 
speech with every living creature, though we have neither 
alphabet nor word. 

“As for the beauty of this spot, who can find words for 
it? What are words to a row of old live oaks, or to a sun- 
lit savannah, or to the lush grass by the stream, or to the 
fire in the hall? What are boards, and institutes, and jour- 
nals, and chapters, and all the machinery of life, if there 
be no life,—no sense of the endless rhythm, and no speech 
save with words,—words, words,—"’ 

There came a breeze, and many sighings, and night let 
fall her mantle. The lights shone from the windows, and 
voices came from many places, and I heard what I thought 
to be a very happy voice, saying this: ‘‘Here, for some 
blessed hours, is the reward for being a Director.” 

C. H. W. 
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CC TN the hills I saw the making of a Cashmere 
l shawl. In olden times, as nowadays in the re- 
mote villages, men used to weave muslin by 
hand and go to the bazars to sell it. A weaver would 
plan his work, put it on the loom, and as the loom 
hummed like a musical instrument the man would be- 
come taut, eager. Towards the end, his body would al- 
most break, as the loom went on and on, until at last 
the muslin was finished. Then he would sell it, call- 
ing it by name—‘Morning Dew’ or ‘Evening Silence.’ 
Even now, families two or three hundred years old 
have names for their clothes; you will hear the 
daughter say she is going to wear ‘Evening Glow,’ 
or the boy will wear ‘Noon-day Ease,’ and so on. 
“But the making of a fine Cashmere shawl is a 
greater thing than the weaving of a piece of muslin. 
About twenty men sit around the loom, journeymen 
and apprentices; it is like an orchestra. They all 
have a vision of the design, but the master who has 
done it hundreds of times to the minutest detail, he 
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alone knows it. One holds the red, another the blue, 
another the russet, the green, the purple, and so on: 
all these threads are held like tongues of flame. The 
master has a small cane in his hand; he says a short 
prayer and the weaving begins, first the red, then the 
green, then the purple, and they begin to sing: 


“What are you weaving? We are weav- 
ing the little garment of a child. What are 
you weaving? We are making the dress of a 
bride. What are you weaving? We are mak- 
ing the chaplet of the dead.’ 


So the whole gamut of life is sung. 

Day in and day out this goes on. The master 
touches this weaver and then that one with the 
stick, and each responds. You begin to see the colors 
coming out, as if some one had torn the sun into 
ribbons and was weaving it into the pattern, and 
gradually this flow of colors takes shape and form. 
The work lasts about twenty days, and at last the 
body of each one of these men becomes taut, like a 
full-stretched bow; the master stands like an eagle 
circling over his prey, the threads are a thunder- 
storm of colors—the weavers give a terrific yell! 
The thing is done! Then you see a marvelous Cash- 
mere shawl. And they give it a name: “The True,’ 
‘The Well-Made,’ “The Pride of the Maker,’ or “The 
Pride of the Possessor.’ It is ready, then, for the 
market. Any one who has seen the terrific bow-like 
stretch of the bodies of the weavers towards the end 
of the weaving can never forget it. 

“IT have seen the traders come mile after mile to 
obtain these shawls. Once when a tradesman from 


a European country saw one in the making, he in- 
sisted that it was only a mechanical process, a work 
of habit, and he talked about it so much that in that 
village the weavers became conscious of the design. 
The secret was lost to the village because the mer- 
chant had made the weavers think about what they 
were doing and they became entangled in the inhibi- 
tions of self-consciousness. Even in the artisan’s 
work he must proceed from instinct to consciousness 
and from consciousness to unconsciousness. All his 
lite the artisan has been taught to work uncon- 
sciously, in order to attain perfection, and the whole 
effort of the Hindu race is directed towards the at- 
tainment of this unconscious wisdom. . . . 

“A potter gives beautiful names to his wares, 
‘The Nest of Milk,’ or “The Homing Place of Honey.’ 
When he is selling them he asks, ‘What will you 
have? Three Homing Places of Honey, or Three 
Nests of Milk?’ 

“We stayed near this potter a long time. He said 
he could make any kind of pot or vase, provided 
people gave him the order and never came to ask 
how he was making it. We wanted to put many 
questions to him but he said, ‘You should never dis- 
turb a maker by asking him how he makes a thing; 
he is like God, too busy creating to answer ques- 
tions.’ If a potter becomes conscious of the process 
he loses sight of the thing itself. He said, ‘It is not 
the clay and the shape of the cup that is most impor- 
tant; it is the hollow that holds the milk that is 
important, and you must know how to make the 
right hollow, or you will not be a good potter.’ ”’ 

Daan Gopat Moxeryi, in Caste and Outcast. 


Mediaeval Cartoons for Stained Glass 
HOW MADE AND HOW USED 
Illustrated with photographs by the Author 


\ ' ] E have a very clear and precise description of 


how the mediaeval artist drew the cartoons 

for his windows in the text book written by 
Theophilus, a monk who is believed to have lived in 
the 12th century. He tells us that the drawing was 
made with lead on a board, to which a coat of size and 
whitening had been applied. (Fig. 1.) The lead 
was a pointed piece of the ordinary metal and had 
nothing to do with the material contained in a lead 
pencil, which is a comparatively modern invention, 
and contains no lead at all, the substance used being 
plumbago. But on a coat of whitening or pipeclay, 
metallic lead will make a grey line. The process is 
the same as is now used in silver-point work, and it 
was also employed in the note books in vogue some 
years ago which were made of prepared paper upon 


which one could write with a metallic pencil. After 
the drawing had been lightly indicated in this way, 
the lines were put in with greater precision by means 
of a brush. 

The artist did not work with the board supported 
vertically on an easel as we should do. It was laid 
flat and rested on trestles like a table-top. (Fig. 2.) 
This was, no doubt, the reason why an easel picture 
was termed a ‘‘table,’’ as in the catalogue of Henry 
Eighth’s pictures at Hampton Court. Even statues 
were carved whilst laid flat on their backs instead of 
being stood on end, as we see in several miniatures, 
woodcuts and carvings of sculptors at work. (Miser- 
ere No. 19,627 Musee de Cluny. Interior of Artists Studio; 
Miniature XV cent in Boccaccio. Des cleres et nobles 
femmes, formerly in Lord Mastyn's Collection. Wood- 
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cut, MiddleClass occupations in the Fifteenth Century. 
Zimmern, Hansa Towns, p. 123.) 

The drawing only occupied one-half of the board. 
On the other end the glass was cut, painted and fitted 
together in the lead. The glazier thus had the draw- 
ing before him the whole of the time he was at work. 
When the drawing was done with, the board was 
given another coat of whitewash and a fresh cartoon 
was made on the new white surface. There are sev- 
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Figure 8 


eral items in the accounts of the cost of making the 
windows of St. Stephen's Chapel, Westminster, in 
1351-2, for ‘‘washing (i.e., whitewashing) the tables 
for designing the glass’’ and payments of draughts- 
men ‘‘designing on the said tables.” 

These boards were cumbersome things, so that 
glass painters tried to do with as few of them as pos- 
sible. They therefore did not obliterate a drawing 
until the utmost possible use had been got out of it. 
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Thus in the clerestory at Chartres we see, that one 
figure has been made to represent several different 
kings and other dignitaries. 

We do not know for certain when drawings on 
paper first came into use, but they were commonly 
employed in the fifteenth century. In their case, di- 
rectly opposite causes led to precisely the same result. 
They could be so easily rolled up and stored away for 
future use that we find them used again and again for 
the windows of different churches in the districts 
surrounding the various centres where schools of 
glass-painting were situated. Upon the death of the 
original owner, they passed to his sons or successors. 
Thus Robert Preston, the glass-painter of York who 
died in 1503, left all his ‘‘scrolls’’ (as these rolled-up 
drawings were termed) to his partner, Thomas Ing- 
lish, and five years later another York glass-painter, 
Sir John Petty, bequeathed his ‘‘scrolls’’ to his 
brother Robert. In this way drawings were in use 


for very long periods, and in two York churches, All 
Saints, North Street, and St. Michael-le-Belfrey, are 
two figures at St. Christopher exactly alike (Fig. 3), 
yet one is at least eighty years anterior to the other. 

Mediaeval bishops were all so much alike that fre- 
quently a figure could be used to represent some other 
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personage without any change whatever except alter- 


ing the name on the phylactery. In other cases an 
orphrey was changed into a pallium and a crosier 
into an archiepiscopal cross, so as to make a bishop 
do duty for an archbishop. (Fig. 4.) Thus St. John 
of Beverley in the Parker window in York Minster 
becomes St. Paulinus in the Wolfden window next to 
it, and some nameless archbishop at Bolton Percy. 
St. William of York in the Parker window similarly 
becomes St. Nicholas, and again appears as an un- 
identified bishop at Bolton Percy. 

Similarly in the case of a pair of saints such as St. 
Stephen and St. Lawrence, who were both deacons, 
one drawing was made to do for both. By turning it 
over so as to make them both face inwards and by 
substituting a gridiron for the three stones held by 
St. Stephen, the thing was done, as we see in the 
western-most window on the south side of the Nave 
at York. In the clerestory of St. Martin-le-Grand, 
York, where St. Mark in a similar way becomes St. 
Luke (Fig. 5), not even the emblem required altera- 
tion; for St. Luke’s ox has been painted on a piece 
of glass of exactly the same shape as St. Mark's lion. 
This was not only an economical method, but had 
the additional advantage of enabling perfect balance 
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in the design to be secured at practically no expendi- 
ture of time or effort. 

The colouring was, of course, altered. But in the 
case of cheap work in clerestories, where almost any- 
thing was considered good enough, this was not suffi- 
cient to disguise the fact that but one drawing had 
been used many times. The fifteenth century glass- 
painter had practically only three colours at his dis- 
posal, red, blue and green. He was further handi- 
capped by the fact that the colour of certain vestments 
did not allow of change; albs, for example, must be 
white. The only alteration which it was possible to 
make was in the colour of the copes or chasubles 
and in the backgrounds. The glass-painter could not 
therefore go very far before the same colour scheme 
came round again, so that No. 4 would be both in 
form and colour exactly like No. 1. 

This difficulty was surmounted in the North Clere- 
story at Great Malvern Priory by making four figures 
from one drawing. (Fig. 6.) Then after it had been 
turned over and made to face the other way, and the 
position of the two hands had been altered, it could 
be used four times more. We see, however, that the 
glass-painter who made these alterations was evi- 
dently not the author of the original cartoon, but was 











evidently working from a drawing or a tracing of the 
work of another, for the new hands are far too big, 
a mistake the original artist would have been incapa- 
ble of making. The same figure again appears in 
Cirencester where it has been made to represent St. 
John of Beverley: 

In the same clerestory a kneeling figure of an eccle- 
siastic represents Prior John Malvern, Prior Aldwin, 
and eight religious figures, whilst King Edward the 
Confessor becomes William the Conqueror, and a 
figure of *‘Joachim Alone in the Fields,"’ after being 
pushed up against a very ill-drawn figure of a woman, 
does further duty as ““The Meeting at the Golden 
Gate."’ (Fig. 7.) 

No matter where you go it is always the same. 
Evidently there was never the same amount of money 
available for the windows of the clerestory as for those 
in the aisles below, with the result that it had to be 
spread over as large an area as possible. At York, as 
far as it is possible to see from the floor, one window 
has been repeated eight times in the clerestory of the 
choir with at most one or two slight changes. At 
Cologne, two figures, a young and a middle aged 
king, have been repeated all round the apse. 
Traceries, as the small panels at the top of win- 
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dows are called, afforded another opportunity for 
practicing economy in the making of new drawings. 
Angels were often repeated, either turned over so as to 
face inwards and make a right and a left, or used just 
as they were, the surroundings merely being altered 
to fit the various sized openings. We have a good 
example of this in the eight tracery panels to the 
York window in St. John’s Church, Micklegate, 
York. But one drawing has been used, the only 
changes being in the bases and the heraldry. At 
Great Malvern a head from an old drawing of a dea- 
con, originally, no doubt, a figure of St. Stephen or 
St. Lawrence, has been used to fill one of the open- 
ings in the tracery of the east window. (Fig. 8.) It 
was obviously never designed to fit the space. The 
employment of old cartoons was, however, not con- 





fined to single figures only. Subjects could similarly 
be used over again. We have a good example of both 
in the east window of Holy Trinity Church, Good- 
ramgate, York, erected in 1476. (Fig. 9.) Across 
the top of the window is a row of single figures, St. 
George, St. John the Baptist, St. John the Evan- 
gelist, and St. Christopher. (Fig. 10.) The St. 
George figure again appears in a very fragmentary 
state in St. John’s Micklegate. The Baptist is a well- 
posed figure with a fine head, but the Evangelist is 
a miserable thing in comparison. It is probable that 
the glass-painter was not much of a figure draughts- 
man, and not having a drawing of the Evangelist by 
him he has adapted it from the one of the Baptist. 
The two draperies are practically the same, but in 
making the necessary changes in the arm, he has not 
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allowed sufficient at the shoulder, with the result 
that the limb has a shrunken appearance. In the cen- 
tre is a Corpus Christi group, which has been again 
reproduced in St. Martin-le-Grand. (Fig. 11.) 
Across the bottom of the window is a series of 
subjects which were evidently great favorites with 
York people. They represent married saints with 
their wives and families, and were evidently regarded 
by the lay-folk as a set-off against the presumptuous 
claims advanced by the monastic orders to a special 
degree of sanctity because of their celibacy. One of 
the groups represents Zebedee and his wife, St. Mary 
Salome, with their two children, St. John the Evan- 
gelist and St. James. St. John is shown as an infant 
in his mother’s arms, and he holds his emblem of a 
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book with an eagle on it. But this label is not suffi- 
cient to disguise the fact that an old cartoon of a 
Holy Family has been used and merely altered to fit. 
For St. Mary Salome holds a lily—the particular at- 
tribute of the Virgin, and the child’s robe is diapered 
with an X, the initial letter of Xristos, or Christ. 
The St. William window in the choir at York is a 
very fine work, dating about the year 1421. But the 
number of times that figures and details have been 
repeated, and even whole subjects used again, is sur- 
prising. (Fig. 12.) Thus the cartoon of a hump- 
backed boy cured at the shrine (panel 74) has again 
been used, with the omission of a figure of a specta- 
tor, for a drowned child brought to life (panel 99). 
Similarly in panel 68 we see a mother who has 
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brought her sick child and propped him up against 
the shrine whilst she prays for his recovery. A spec- 
tator in the background points with forefinger at the 
child. By eliminating the figure of the child and 
painting spots all over the face and hands of the 
mother we get a Leprous Woman cured at the Shrine 
(panel 100). (Fig. 13.) The spectator now points 
at nothing at all. Moreover, the figure of the woman 
has been used still a third time after being turned 
over in panel 77. (Fig. 14.) 

Similarly St. Peter in Prison, in the north aisle of 
the choir, again appears in the south aisle for the 
Baptist in Prison, the only change being the addition 
of the head of Salome seen through the iron-barred 
window of the cell. 

Sometimes two drawings were combined, so as to 
produce a third and new composition. Thus panel 


66 in the St. William window shows a woman who 
has been poisoned by eating a frog which has acci- 
dentally got into the dough whilst baking bread. 
(Fig. 15.) She has removed her belt, which she is 








unable to wear on account of her swollen body. By 
combining this figure and the drawing of the shrine 
of the saint in panel 87 we get a new picture repre- 
senting the woman cured at the shrine. Her belt has 
been eliminated, but her hand is still outstretched 
and now holds nothing at all. 

But the maker of the window went further than 
this. He could get four new compositions out of two 
drawings. Panel 48 represents ‘‘Cures by Holy Oil 
Exuding from the Shrine,’’ which for easy reference 
we will call A. (Fig. 16.) Panel 69, which we will 
call B, shows “‘Blind and Crippled coming to the 
Shrine."’ By combining the cripples from A and the 
shrine from B, and the shrine from A, and the 
blind from B, we get two new panels representing 
still further cures (panels 96 and 97). Still further on 
the blind man whom we have just seen catching the 
oil dripping from the shrine, with the addition of 
some hair, again appears as a paralyzed man cured 
(panel 77). (Fig. 17.) 

These made-up panels were doubtless the work of 








Fanel G6.Woman poisoned by Ealing Frog. 





Panel 7. Man offering Wax leg at Shrine 
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junior draughtsmen or apprentice-designers learning 
their job by piecing together new drawings with 
two or three cartoons of the head designer before 
them. There is unmistakable evidence of this in the 
“St. William Lying in State’’ subject (Fig. 18), which 
is made up of heads and tracings of details from 
panels in various parts of the window. The head of 
St. William comes from similar heads in panels 28 
and 43. (Fig. 19.) The woman, either from 69 or 74, 





17 


where the same head again appears. The old man in 
the background is a tracing of the head of the Lord 
Mayor of York in panel 37, and the kneeling man is 
the figure in panel 103, but turned over so as to face 
the other way. (Fig. 20.) Several of the other 
figures could also be identified. 

The final result when all these various details have 
been stuck together, whilst not bad, is exactly what 
we should expect from a work produced in such a 
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way and by the hand of a learner. There is very lit- 
tle composition and the general effect is confused. 
There is none of that broad map-like feeling and spac- 
ing—that sense the design such as we see in panels 


which have evidently been drawn by the master him- 
self, like ‘‘St. William Crossing Ouse Bridge’’ or 
‘St. William’s Vision’’ (Panels 36 and 29). 

Joun A. Knowtss, F.S.A. 


Richelieu 


AN EXAMPLE OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TOWN PLANNING 
IN FRANCE 


With Illustrations by the Author 


UST south of Chinon and not far from that pic- 

turesque group of chateaux that is the delight 

of all travelers, lies the small town of Riche- 
lieu—of unexampled interest to the architect, the 
town planner, the historian, the artist and the tour- 
ist. And yet few of those who sweep along the white 
roads of the Loire in their touring cars, or even of 
those who pedal slowly through the dust on bicycles, 
ever discover the town. The tourist visits the well- 
known chateaux, the artist lingers in the pictures- 
que valley—only courageous souls who are not de- 
terred by market trains or primitive hotels journey 
from Chinon to the end of the railway route and find 
Richelieu, a little seventeenth century town, hardly 
changed in its external aspect since its founding, 
and lying near the ruins of the great chateau of the 
same name. 

Obviously the site of the town was not selected for 
its natural beauty. The country wears a melancholy 
and monotonous aspect in sharpest contrast to the 
charm of the Loire valley. Rather Cardinal Riche- 
lieu chose this setting because near by stood his pa- 
rental estate, the house and the mill of his father, far 
too modest in their original form to bear the name of 
Richelieu. To make the estate worthy of this honor 
the Cardinal destroyed the towns and chateaux 
next to it, and on the extensive area thus cleared 
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set his architect, Lemercier, at work to build a cha- 
teau that should give architectural expression to the 
glories of his name. Some authorities state that the 
Cardinal was born at the old family house and that 
this huge construction was intended to commemo- 
rate that event. This statement probably originated 
with Marot, who made plates of the chateau in the 
seventeenth century and marked a room on the frst 
floor of the southwest pavilion of the garden front 
as the “‘chambre de l’ancien batiment, dans laquelle 
naquit le grand Cardinal de Richelieu.’’ Historians 
record, however, that Armand Duplessis, Cardinal 
de Richelieu, was born in Paris. 

The enormous extent and the sumptuousness of the 
original chateau, of which little now remains but 
scattered pavilions in a vast park, may be easily 
imagined from the drawings of Marot and the many 
florid descriptions of that day. The Cardinal seems 
to have spared nothing to make it the most splendid 
in France. It provided, however, accommodations 
for only the King and Queen, the Cardinal himself 
and his immediate attendants, since it was built with 
the depth of a single room and the principal rooms 
were confined to the first floor. For all the court and 
its immense following other housing had to be pro- 
vided, and the little town of Richelieu was built to 
serve this purpose. It also is the work of the Cardi- 
nal’s architect, Lemercier. The main street of the 
town with its north and south gates is a prolonga- 
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tion of the highway that leads directly from the 
tow’ *> the chateau. 

One does not deplore so much the loss of the great 
chateau since the town is left virtually intact. Other 
chateaux give us adequate pictures of the great pleas- 
ure houses of the day, but practically no other town 
in France so preserves the atmosphere of the seven- 
teenth century and so embodies the spirit and pur- 
pose of contemporary architecture. Dr. Blomfield 
says, ‘Richelieu is notable, not only as a memorable 
example of town planning, but as the first completely 
new town planned and carried out in one effort since 
the founding of the free towns of the Middle Ages; 
in its way it is unique.” 

Unique it was indeed as an achievement, but not 
as a conception. The period immediately preceding 
that of Richelieu’s power, when Sully, under Henry 
IV, was Surveyor-General of the work in Paris, was 
marked by architectural undertakings of monumen- 
tal character for civic purposes. Henry IV diverted 
his court from the building of elaborate hunting- 
boxes and palaces, so popular under Francis I, and 
with French architects began that reconstruction of 
Paris which transformed the city and established 
those ideals and traditions of civic planning which 
are the gift of Paris to the modern world. The archi- 
tectural period was transitional, but the treatment of 
such centers in Paris as the Place Royale (now Place 
des Vosges), the completion of the Pont Neuf, the 
Place Dauphin and the beginning of the Porte and 
Place de Paris, later abandoned, shows no uncertain 
handling. 

The fever spread beyond the King’s activity in his 
capital. Charles of Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers and 
Mantua, founded Charleville in 1606, with a Place 
Ducale in the center of the town bordered by arcades 
like the Place des Vosges in Paris: Sully, in 1609, 
founded Henrichemont, laid out with a radiating 
system of streets combined with the rectangular. It 
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was in 1627 that Cardinal Richelieu, with his ar- 
chitect, Jacques Lemercier, founded the town of 
Richelieu. 

Much of the high reputation of Jacques Lemercier 
rests on his design of churches, such as the church of 
the Sorbonne, St. Roch, and the Val-de-Grace in 
Paris, but his brilliant execution of the plans of 
Richelieu certainly gives him pre-eminent rank as 
well in civic architecture. In all his work he made a 
notable advance beyond the earlier building under 
Henry IV, equalling his predecessors in the boldness 
and vastness of their designs and surpassing them in 
his grasp of the technicalities of the neo-classic and 
in his feeling for the proportions and relations of the 
Orders. It is because Lemercier stands midway be- 
tween the hesitating, unscholarly architecture of the 
earlier transition and the perfection of the later work 
under Francois Mansart that his style makes a pecu- 
liar appeal, giving delight to the architect in its 
forms and to the artist in its picturesqueness. In a 
small town like Richelieu the bizarre, clumsy work 
of the earlier architects or the correct, dignified 
classic of the later period would have destroyed the 
scale of the whole. Lemercier’s work marks the pro- 
pitious architectural moment. 

An analysis of the town of Richelieu in its setting, 
its plan, and its architectural forms and details re- 
veals this distinctive character and charm. From the 
first moment of approach down the long avenue of 
plane trees from the railroad station the spell of the 
place is on the visitor. The outline of the town and 
the vista through the entrance gate give the sense of 
regularity, and a mediaeval moat around the wall in- 
troduces a playful note, for even before the moat was 
filled with gardens, as it is for the most part now, it 
served no defensive purpose—protected no fortified 
wall. The wall along the moat is low and friendly, 
with a broad stone coping, and is interrupted by the 
remains of old corner pavilions and the picturesque 
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gateways which Nancy, Cambrai and other towns of 
the early seventeenth century also boast. The gates 
at either end of the main axis of the town have an 
even more effective introduction than the one towards 
the station, for the moat and its wall curve inward 
towards these gates, making monumental approaches 
to the substantial bridges that span the moat. The 
treatment of the gates is more imposing than that of 
the surrounding houses, for open-joint stone work is 
employed instead of the plaster of the inner town, 
and there is the suggestion of a panel for an inscrip- 
tion in the high dormer-like form above the gates 
and in the wall on either side of the opening. But 
apart from these details the structural forms of the 
gates give the clue to the architecture of the whole 
town. There is the steep French hipped roof with 
the short ridge pole and a slight kick at the eaves, 
and the line of the eaves is cut by the panelling al- 
ready mentioned. Just as the narrow dormers of the 
late Gothic chateaux rise flush with the wall below 
and cast their shadows on the steep roof, so here the 
picturesque play of light and shadow is preserved. 
The new note is struck in the pediment which crowns 
the panel and contrasts sharply with the softer lines 
around it. 

But the vista through the archway is too tempting 


to keep the traveller long at the entrance. A short 
walk down the street continuous with the station 
road, and the plan of the town is evident. We pass 
a picturesque fountain which marks the end of a 
minor street parallel to the moat, and enter a charm- 
ing public square. 

This square is our key. Here the shorter street on 
which we have been walking crosses at right angles 
the longer, the main, central street, ‘‘la grande rue.”’ 
And following this latter to the right a little way we 
come to a second square precisely similar.. Thus is 
the plan revealed, one major axis intersected by two 
minor, with strong emphasis at the crossings. Of 
these two squares that mark the focal points of the 
town plan, the one towards the chateau is the more 
important because the church and the market place 
are there, facing each other and set back from the 
main thoroughfare. Yet the other is a civic and so- 
cial center too, since it contains a fountain where 
the townspeople gather to draw water and the women 
to wash clothes and gossip. The civic importance 
of these open spaces is indicated by a most interest- 
ing treatment of landscape and architecture. The 
four plots of land in each case made by the intersect- 
ing streets are planted with trees which are cut with 
flat tops and produce the effect of a thick arbor 
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around the grass plots. And in keeping with this 
formal landscape foreground the row of houses, of a 
uniform, two-story height with the second-story 
windows running into the high roofs, mounts higher 
in pavilion treatment at the corners of the streets. 
These corner houses, two and a half stories high, 
with dormers in their steep hipped roofs and chim- 
neys at either end, are truly monumental in effect. 
By contrast they emphasize the domestic scale of the 
lower houses, in which the eaves come down to the 
transom bar of the upper windows. They serve also 
to repeat in the heart of the town the general effect 
of the gateway entrances. 

In the great central street alone the height of these 
corner houses is maintained throughout its length and 
each great double house has a distinct hipped roof of 
its own with central chimneys as well as chimneys 
between the roofs. This grading of heights and 
change of sky line are the most interesting features of 
the town. The large houses of the central street are 
bound in architecturally with the lower houses of 
the minor streets by the corner pavilion treatment of 
the squares, and the still less important streets near 
the low wall of the town have small and picturesque 
cottages, whose red-tiled moss-grown roofs contrast 
in color and form with the dignified steep slate roofs 
of the more formal houses. From the exterior the 
town builds up as a picturesque mass, the moat, the 
bridge, the stone coping—the low houses and gar- 
dens, all leading up to the stately ridge of houses in 
the central street. The relation of major to minor 
axes, of the minor streets to the major street, is main- 
tained in the contrast between the simple rectangu- 
lar approaches to the minor gates and the more 
elaborate approaches on the road that connects with 
the chateau. 

The orderly, formal character of the whole town 
is somewhat relieved and a note of domesticity intro- 
duced by the materials of the houses. They are for 
all walls a rough local rubble covered with smooth 
buff plaster, and for jambs, cornices, string courses 
and quoins cut stone of the same yellow tone. The 
quoins at the corners and the stone finish of door and 
window openings are kept flush with the plaster, 
whereby is avoided the effect of heaviness observa- 
ble in the gateways and the chief monument of the 
town, the church. This last, in Lemercier’s best 
style, is like a higher separate pavilion rising above 
the other buildings of the town. Its roof slope re- 
peats the steep lines of the hip-roofed houses and is 
picturesque in consequence, even though the archi- 
tect felt forced, by a regard for classic forms, to place 
a pediment against it as crown to the orders of the 
facade. Its breadth of nave and aisles, connected 
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by long curving consoles, makes it fit into its environ- 
ment as surely as the wooden market hall on axis 
with it across the square. The long low roof of 
chestnut covering the market serves as a foil to its 
more architectural neighbor. 

It is easy to picture the town of Richelieu peopled 
with the court and retinue of king and queen and 
cardinal. The grandiose setting appears still suited 
to a seventeenth-century pageant; and none the less 
on this account, perhaps the more, it charms the 
visitor of the twentieth century. He is delighted too 
by its remoteness from the main traveled roads, its 
picturesqueness and its mellowed splendor. All of 
which can hardly be conveyed by any words, however 
winged. It should be seen. Its strong appeal is 
curiously twofold. Its perfect orderliness, like all 
things classic, satisfies the intellect. Its quaintness 
and its homeliness soothe the heart. 

Exuiza Newkirk Roaers. 








OW that congestion of traffic has become well- 

| N nigh intolerable in New York and the vicinity, 

and while there is no end of talk about what 

should be done to relieve it, a brand new theory 

emerges. This theory, contrary to a rather ancient 

belief, runs to the effect that the production of taller 

buildings operates to reduce street congestion by rea- 

son of the absorption of the street traffic by the verti- 
cal transportation that goes on within them. 

This theory is dramatized by picturing how Smith 
(after he somehow gets to his office in the morning) 
spends his day doing this and that, going here and 
there, by riding up and down in the elevators of the 
building which he occupies (this dramatization of 
Smith's doings always leaves him at night in his of- 
fice building, presumably riding up and down). 

Of course, if Smith spent his day in that way—if 
every one else in town spent his days riding up and 
down—it would no doubt relieve congestion on the 
streets during office hours. But one who is inquisi- 
tive may very properly worry about how Smith 
comes and goes at the beginning and end of his day 
of vertical transportation. For, if it should be found 
as a result of a very deep and penetrating analysis 
that taller buildings and more of them would be oc- 
cupied by more people who had to come and go from 
them at least once a day—such a finding might raise 
a question concerning the validity of this new 
theory. 

But in order that we may proceed to another point 
of this theory, let us assume that a deep and pene- 
trating analysis had actually revealed that taller 
buildings and more of them left the transportation 
system unchanged in the streets during the hours of 
arrival and departure. Let us take the case of Smith 
and his engagements: 

Smith goes to his office in the morning and finds 
upon his pad that he has five contacts of a business 
nature to make during the day. Where will they take 
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place? Obviously, according to the theory of proba- 
bilities, the five appointments would all take place 
in the building he occupies—provided that were the 
only building in town. But—and quite as obviously 
—if there were four other buildings of the same vol- 
ume, he would only have one contact inside and four 
that would take him out upon the street. In the 
same way if there were ninety-nine other buildings 
in the town, the probabilities are that with five ap- 
pointments per day outside his own office, nearly a 
month would pass before he had one within his own 
building. According to the theory of probabilities, 
the city would not have to be very large to reduce 
Smith’s contacts within his building to one per 
annum. 

But, it is said, structures of vast proportions in- 
crease the possibility of contacts within them. That 
is true, but that needs looking into. 

In order to provide that the number of contacts 
made by the use of this much talked of vertical 
transportation exceed the number made by the use 
of the streets, the structure occupied by Smith would 
have to exceed in volume the total volume of all 
other structures given over to business. That is to 
say, over half of the city’s office population would 
have to be housed in one structure. 

Before we proceed to the erection of still taller 
buildings for the purpose of relieving congestion— 
before we assign this new theory to a place among 
the eternal verities—we may well pause and note the 
following proposition: 

The degree of congestion that obtains at any given 
point in the streets of any community is the result 
of many factors, of course. But at any given point, 
congestion is an inverse function of the street capac- 
ity at that point and a direct function of the popula- 
tion using buildings served by that street. This 
holds true for all cases and without exception. 

Freperick L. ACKERMAN. 


Third Pan-American Congress of Architects 


HE official call has been issued for the Third Pan- 
American Congress of Architects, to be convened at 
Buenos Aires in July, 1927. It is the self-evident duty of 
the Institute Committee on Foreign Relations to urge mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Architects toavail themselves 
of this opportunity not only to see the wonderful cities of 
South America but incidentally experience an infinite num- 
ber of thrills which await them on every turn as the hon- 
ored guests of a munificent Republic. 
The cost of such a trip need not exceed $1,000 per per- 
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son for a period of ten weeks. If side excursions are 
omitted, eight weeks will be enough, with a corresponding 
reduction in cost. 

The Special Committee on Foreign Relations is much 
concerned in awakening a real interest among Institute 
members in promulgating an international spirit of good- 
fellowship with the architectural organizations of all 
countries, but it is particularly concerned just now in direct- 
ing attention to the prospective benefits to be derived from 
a more sympathetic recognition by the American Institute 











BAD COLUMNS AND ARCHES 


of the phenomenal advance made in establishing the status 
of architects in the various Republics of South America, 
notably in Chile, Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil. 

This was accomplished through founding departments 
in their national universities for the training of their 
future architects, all of which must be attributed to the 
wisdom of a smali group of experienced practitioners who 
organized local societies in the larger cities, where they 
established some semblance of order and succeeded in ef- 
fecting a permanent organization through representative 
delegates from most of the twenty-one constituent Re- 
publics of the Pan-American Union, which ultimately 
resulted in the assembly of the First Pan-American Con- 
gress of Architects in Montevideo in 1920, and the dream 
of the man who planted the seed from which this ideal 
resultant sprang is being realized because its membership 
and spreading influence have advanced by leaps and bounds 
ever since. 

In fact, the universities themselves have sponsored the 
beneficent objectives of the Congress and inaugurated 
the now prevailing custom of making eligible prominent 
members of their particular faculty as participants in the 
deliberations of their local societies; and, perhaps more 
vital still, these professors and deans through personal 
influence were instrumental in causing the President of 
the Republic of Chile to issue a proclamation announcing 
a call for the Second Pan-American Congress of Archi- 
tects to convene in Santiago on September 10, 1923. 


“Bad Columns and Arches” 


« HILE we are on the subject of the clerestory 

church, which has become a perfect epidemic 
among almost all of the 230 or more sects and sectlets,"’ 
says Lutheran Church Art for November, ‘‘may we be so 
bold as to call attention to an unfortunate turn in affairs 
in church building? 

‘The late Bertram Goodhue was a giant among men. His 
work was destined to exert an influence for centuries, and 
his name will go ringing down the ages together with the 
names of Wykeham and Bolton and Alan and many other 
great architects of undying fame. Goodhue was just great 
enough to break with precedent. Genius may be the capac- 
ity for taking infinite pains, or whatever the definition may 
be, but in artistic matters genius goes farther. In such 
things, a genius is a man who can do the daring thing and 
get away with it. 

“Goodhue did some daring things, and did them well. 
For example, he used low, narrow side aisles in two or 
three of his clerestory-type churches. He even used seg- 
mental arches under his clerestory windows. He threw up 
massive buttresses which tapered and finally ended in clus- 
ters of human figures, as at St. Vincent-Ferrer, St. Bartholo- 
mew's, Trinity Lutheran at Fe. Wayne, and Epworth- 
Euclid Methodist in Cleveland. 

**The trouble is not with Goodhue, but with his host of 
imitators. They try to imitate his innovations, and often 
disregard utterly the background of solid scholarship on 
the part of Goodhue and his partners that made these in- 
novations possible. In going from city to city our nerves 
are set on edge because of the bumper crops of weak cari- 
catures of Goodhue’s work. A town is in a sorry state if 
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it cannot boast of a tasteless imitation of the Chapel of the 
Intercession, St. Thomas's, or Mt. Kisco. Silly ‘‘replicas’’ 
of First Baptist, Pittsburgh, exist in a dozen cities. Park 
Avenue Presbyterian has been fearfully and wonderfully 
recreated in several places, in structural steel and a thin 
skin of stone veneer, or even brick! 

“No church of the clerestory sort is considered modish 
by some folk unless it has columns of the First Baptist 
type, segmental arches, and side aisles about three and one- 
half feet wide. Lately all sorts of strange, bewhiskered 
gentlemen have been carved in stone as terminations for 
tapering buttresses. 

“All of these things were handled most admirably by 
Mr. Goodhue, but in the hands of his imitators they be- 
came weak and silly. Not all men are giants, and so long 
as most of us are of ordinary stature, let us be content to 
study our volumes of Pugin, and to be satisfied with pointed 
arches, columns of the traditional sort, and side aisles some- 
what wider and higher than are customary. 

“Even the great Goodhue abandoned many of these 
things before he died. His last churches in the Gothic 
mode show a return to pointed arches and wider, higher 
side aisles. Montclair, built in 1915, has arches that are 
rather pointed. Chapel of the Intercession, completed in 
1914, has true Gothic arches in the nave arcade and in all 
door and window openings. St. Vincent-Ferrer followed, 
with pointed arches throughout. Trinity Lutheran, one of 
his last churches, shows a complete return to the pointed 
arch. 

‘Flat arches, doorways of the Pittsburgh Baptist sort, 
and segmental-pointed clerestory window heads were very 
good when Goodhue designed them, but are hopelessly ugly 
in the hands of the average lesser mortal. Goodhue did 
certain other things at Park Avenue church because it was 
soon to be surrounded by towering apartment houses twenty 
stories high. But some architects and building committees 
insist upon the same thing, in prairie states, with the near- 
est high building all of 200 miles away! Perhaps the most 
amusing of all imitators most solemnly designed columns 
in the traditional manner which one associates with Guas- 
tavino vaulting, and then proceeded to erect a late fifteenth 
century English Gothic wood ceiling over them! Thought- 
less design could not well go farther.” 


The American Academy at Rome 


The American Academy in Rome has announced its an- 
nual competitions for fellowships in architecture, land- 
scape architecture, painting and sculpture. The competi- 
tions are open to unmarried men not over 30 years of age 
who are citizens of the United States. The stipend of 
each fellowship is $1,250 a year for three years, with addi- 
tional annual allowances of $50 to $100 for material and 
model hire, and opportunity for extensive travel. Resi- 
dence and studio at the Academy are provided free of 
charge, and the total estimated value of each fellowship 
is in excess of $2,000 a year. 

Entries for all competitions will be received until March 
first. Circulars giving full information may be secured by 
addressing Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 
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Paris Letter 


HILOSOPHERS who enjoy dabbling in esthetics, have 

at the moment, an inviting field in which to hunt. Our 
era affords them a variegated spectacle of changing fancy in 
artistic expression,—a fancy in curious correspondence 
with the evolution of economic and international turmoil. 
The disorder and disturbed equilibrium that were ren- 
dered acute by the war have been reflected by a discon- 
certing art; often the marks of sincerity are difficult to 
discover. 

But there was one well-marked general tendency; every- 
where one noted an extreme disdain for hard work and 
sustained effort; the search was for an intensely concen- 
trated effect with the least possible effort. The result,— 
inappreciable save for the few initiate and the dilettantes. 
Then, seemingly in consonance with the play of moral and 
economic forces, there was a distinct return to the normal, 
and so one may certainly mark the new effect of the release, 
—of the throwback, as it were,—as is plainly to be noted 
in the Salon d’ Automne, which has just opened its doors. 

The result of which I speak is particularly distinguish- 
able in the work of the painters, for their evolutionary 
response is more facile; a painting depends so little upon 
materials as compared with a piece of sculpture, while 
architecture must lean upon materials so heavily. Thus 
the paintings of Lebasque and Ottmann, for example, 
reveal what I should call certain qualities of correction 
in design and modeling, and these corrections do not in 
the least detract from the characteristic personal quali- 
ties, which have given these painters their distinguished 
position. 

The sculptor in the Salon likewise evinces some slight 
return to the truth of real form and one is aware of an 
evident and sincere intention to bring sculpture more 
closely to the side of architecture, This art is, as always, 
but slightly represented in the Salon, and the group which 
one finds there each year seems now to have taken almost 
entirely to the field of reinforced concrete. Whatever one 
may think of this monachistic symptom, we cannot escape 
the interesting efforts that result. The most remarkable 
exhibit is that of Andre Lurcat, who shows, in a series of 
plans and photographs, a group of small houses for artists 
which have been built in one of the outlying quarters of 
Paris. The houses derive their effect from the simple rela- 
tions of solids and voids, the latter being particularly ap- 
propriate for their office of giving light to the interiors. 

I seem to note also a certain new alliance between the 
classicists and the rationalists; the former have insisted 
on an exclusive devotion to proportions, while the latter 
adopted the joyous theory that a happy form will flow 
naturally out of the judicious use of materials. But if 
the man of a single faith is always wrong he must be re- 
spected. He alone has the courage to read in his chosen 
book to the last word, to scan its every detail with pitiless 
consecration, and then to create beauty for the great bene- 
fit of those who cling rigidly to their eclecticism. Par- 
ticularly apropos, in the matter of the rapprochement of 
which I speak, is the statue of ‘‘Judith Offering the Head 
of Holophernes,’’ which won for its author, Letourneur, 
the Prix de Rome in sculpture. In attitude and in gesture 


the work is of this day and year, but the correctness of 
form and the precision of detail in the costume are of the 
calmer days before the war. 

In architecture the Prix de Rome went to Hourlier, pupil 
of Messrs. Defrasse and Madeline. The subject was men- 
tioned in a previous letter,—the residence, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, of a Chef d’Etat. At first the projet 
seems not to distinguish itself particularly from the others; 
perhaps this is because one is disturbed in iudgment by 
the charm of picturesque quality ordained in the program. 
In the end, however, it is evident that the prize-winning 
scheme is marked by a beauty of balance and proportion 
such as must occur if a grande composition is to result. 


§ 


Salons and competitions are excellent distractions, bet 
one cannot escape a somewhat speedy return to real life 
where the architect seeks the desultory commission and 
the painter and sculptor remember the mouths that have 
to be fed. The situation at present is rigorous; for some 
it is painful. Few,—pitifully few, alas,—are those who 
decide to build, and the existence of the whole building 
fraternity is bound up with the ventures of some of the 
great house-building companies. Yet even this small 
group of clients has a decided tendency to hold back in 
the hope of lower prices. Perhaps it is this dearth of 
work that leads architects into discussions that have a 
way of growing bitter,—there is the question of education, 
for example, or that of professional practice. The debates, 
heated as they may be, are not without their value, how- 
ever, for angry men often tell truths that are so disagree- 
able to hear that generally they go untold, and out of the 
telling comes a good. The heat is by no means wasted. 

As for education, it seems probable that the Jury of the 
Ecole will be enlarged, with a diminution in the prepon- 
derance of chefs des grands ateliers. As for practice, there is 
still the dual conflict between those who cling to a pure 
concept of the architect's task as a professional man, and 
those who believe that the time has come to accommodate 
architectural practice to some arrangement, more or less 
commercial, with contractors. We shall watch the situ- 
ation with care and endeavor to keep the readers of the 
Journat abreast of the news from the front. 


§ 


To return for a moment to the Ecole. If it has been sub- 
ject to criticism on the part of those who have rather en- 
joyed and profited thereby, the young men continue their 
passionate study, joyous and curious, eager for all that 
is new and with no loss of ardor for that which is old. A 
very interesting evolution is in process,—a getting to- 
gether, as it were, of architects, painters, and sculptors. 
For a long time the superior council of the Ecole has been 
aware of the necessity of this commingling, and it has thus 
instituted collaborative competitions where the three arts 
have been thrown together in an intimate form of practice. 
The results were not of great account, but now the move- 
ment is under the fresh impetus of the scholars who feel, 
the architectural students particularly, that the great su- 
periority of the French schools of architecture will be ac- 
complished only through their incorporation with schools 
where all the arts are taught simultaneously. 
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Each atelier has its traditional committee of pupils; 
*‘la masse,’’ it calls itself, and its head is the Massier. To- 
day there is a massier for each of the three sections, and a 
**grand massier’’ for the school as a whole. Very quickly 
the interpenetration of the sections has been accomplished, 
and the results, from the point of view of education, are 
beginning to be felt. The regional schools have associated 
themselves with the movement. Already there are visits 
of school to school. Young men have thus been able to 
study, under the guidance of their comrades, many an in- 
teresting town. The regional schools are now permanently 
and officially affiliated with the Ecole, of which they are 
really annexes. They bear the name of National schools 
and may award a diploma in architecture. All the projets 
and esquisses ate sent to Paris for participation in the honors 
and awards. Some scholars take the first part of their 
studies, called second class, in a regional school and ter- 
minate them at Paris. The ‘‘Grande Masse’’ has undertaken 
the publication of a monthly bulletin devoted to the life 
at the Ecole and the illustration of the different competitions . 

The precious patrimony of chateaux and édifices ¢légantes 
of which the cultivated Frenchman is so affectionately 
proud, is seriously menaced. To re-establish some financial 
equilibrium, lay hands on liquid funds and avoid the cost 
of upkeep, the Government, little by little, is selling frac- 
tions of the national domain. All of those structures no 
longer serving some purpose of marked utility are slowly 
passing under the hammer. The danger will not be great 
if the new owners conserve rather than improve, but as 
most of them are quite as poor as the State, the properties 
are generally bought by societies which intend either to 
parcel them out or to use them for industrial purposes. 

Therefore we must praise Monsieur André Hellays, 
erudite author of ‘‘en Flanant,’’ in which he has described 
and ardently defended the thousands of these monuments, 
great and small. He has undertaken to apprise the public 
of the danger, and one hopes that his authoritative voice 
will be heard and listened to by the Government to the 
end that it may renounce these precipitate sales which, 
as a matter of fact, give but meager results and diminish 
its capital, while they do an exceeding damage to the 
artistic wealth of the country. 

G. F. Sesrtxe. 


Letters to the Editor 
Public Buildings 


To tHe Epiror oF THE JOURNAL: 


In the erection of the new public buildings for Washing- 
ton, it is to be hoped that those in charge will have a 
larger conception of architectural potentialities and possi- 
bilities than their immediate predecessors. They and their 
architects conceived of architecture as consisting solely of 
columns. Be the problem a convention hall, a memorial 
to a great man, a post office, a courthouse,a department 
building, the exterior was always the same, a gigantic col- 
onnade. Thus was exterior governmental architecture re- 
duced to a universal common denominator—a colonnade. 
It did not matter to the architectural judges, who thus 
decided competition after competition, that colonnades, 
when rightly used, are means of communication along their 


axes, while the traffic in their premiated colonnades was 
invariably perpendicular to the colonnade. The colonnade 
ceased to function as an architectural motive, but it brought 
home the bacon to the competitor. Nor did it occur to 
our judges that these drums of stone, growing bigger each 
decade, so that four stories, then five were housed between 
their flanks, constituted a waste of building material, colos- 
sal in its ineptitude, and was a public confession that our 
architectural leaders were devoid of the necessary creative 
ability to solve the simplest architectural problem. Our 
leaders, God bless them, were such good copyists that 
they could create nothing and were resolved, so far as 
competitions were premiated, that nothing new should be 
created by any one. It has now reached the stage where 
only designers of old colonnades are permitted to compete 
for the new colonnades which will be variously called 
memorials, courthouses, and public buildings. The lim- 
ited competition has reached its logical goal—complete 
sterility. The government should seek ideas for its new 
buildings, architectural ideas that are expressive of our 
day and are solutions of our problems and are withal 
fraught with beauty. Ideas, not organization; beauty, not 
system; artists, not business men are needed. 
Watter D. Brair 


Schedule of Charges 


To Tue Eprror Or Tue Journat: 


In a recent letter to the JourNat a suggestion was made 
that the profession consider the possibility of revision of 
the code of practice in view of the contention that for cer- 
tain work 6% is too low a fee to be profitable and that a 
base of 7% be proposed in lieu thereof. 

May it not be equally interesting to review the entire 
basis of percentage charges to discover if, after all, the per- 
centage basis is the ideal one for the profession to main- 
tain under any and all conditions? 

The factors that would seem to demand an adherence to 
this system are primarily the fear of unfair competition 
and further the demand for some sort of basis to bolster 
the weak sister when a lowering of payment is proposed. 
Under the existing standard it is to be doubted if the 
schedule of charges is more than an amiable ideal, subject 
to the variations that the individual feels his practice 
warrants. There is quite as much possibility in the rate 
being higher than 6% than lower, depending on the size 
of the commission, particular difficulties involved, etc. 

What seems to be more pertinent, however, is the con- 
sideration of commissions for buildings where repetition of 
floors and large open areas reduce in proportion the effort 
of the architect and where with few exceptions even 6% 
is a greater fee than the operation will permit. In cases 
of this type a flat fee is not only favored by mary clients 
but required. The larger cities of the country have quite 
a gathering of engineers, real estate groups with architec- 
tural departments or architects who have no professional 
responsibilities, and any of these will be prepared to pro- 
pose to the owner a fee that will contrast so sharply with 
the 6% theory that the fact that the distinguished archi- 
tect may produce a better building is likely to be forgotten 
in a comparison of preliminary expenses. 

There is little question but that even the most hard shell 
client may be brought to the realization that paying a 
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reasonable fee for efficient service is good business; by the 
same token it may be equally pertinent for the architect to 
find what the actual conditions may be and not insist on 
a schedule that is not taken too seriously at any time. 

The owner will respond to a flat fee plus actual expense 
if the architect feels that he is not safe in establishing a 
flat fee where the client has too much opportunity for mak- 
ing changes at the expense of the job. Experience will 
determine the proper amount for certain types of work 
and quite obviously the architect who has had a wide ex- 
perience with the particular type will fare better than the 
novice. Competition is no more aggravating under such 
a regime than any other for, after all it is absurd to assume 
that every architect is equally qualified as to talent, ex- 
perience or organization. 

General discussion of the conditions under which so 
much work is actually being done might help to clear the 
atmosphere and materially assist many men who feel that 
the present schedule is only of partial assistance in a field 
where the unscrupulous man has a distinct advantage. 

E. J. Kann. 


From Our Bookshelf 


Domestic Architecture 


One hundred years have elapsed since the Hellenic Move- 
ment may be said to have taken a firm hold on American 
art and life and we are perhaps just now far enough re- 
moved from its inception to be able to form a just appraisal 
of its influence as reflected on the architecture of the pe- 
riod. This service Mr. Howard Major’ comes to the front 
to perform witha handsome volume dealing with the 
Greek Revival and its effect upon the domestic architecture 
of the early American Republic. Those of us who have 
been somewhat impatient with the historians of architec- 
ture for their evident neglect of this period (1825 to 1860) 
will be glad to record our appreciation of the manner in 
which the author has accomplished his task in tracing 
the beginnings of the Greek Revival and its spread and 
development throughout the then settled regions of our 
country; its effect upon design as recorded in existing 
buildings and its possible adaptation to present day use. 

The volume embraces some 100 pages of text and up- 
wards of 250 photographs of carefully selected examples 
of houses, standing along the Atlantic seaboard from Maine 
to Florida, in the earlier settled towns of the “Old North- 
west’’—as that area west of the Alleghenys and north of 
the Ohio was once known—and throughout the “Old 
Southwest’’ which comprised in general the Gulf States 
as far west as the Mississippi. Turning over the pages of 
excellently reproduced photographs the reader will be 
inclined to participate in the enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Major develops his text, an enthusiasm which leads him 
to conclude that “‘the Greek Revival is America’s national 
expression in architecture’’ and “‘the popular belief that 
the earlier colonial architecture is America’s special con- 
tribution to the arts—is now realized to be far from the 
fact."" In respect to the first point the author clearly dem- 
onstrates that during the interval when the style prevailed, 
the universality of domestic architecture deriving inspira- 


’The Domestic Architecture of the Early American Republic—The Greek Revival, by 
Howard Major. 1. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia, 1926, 


tion from Grecian elements certainly gives it the right to 
be called national, for it was national] in scope, in many ways 
peculiar to America and the generally accepted manner 
for the times. With the second point there will probably 
be less agreement as the author’s argument is not suffici- 
ently convincing to overturn the well-founded conviction 
that the type of wood-framed Colonial New England house 
had no prototype or counterpart across the Atlantic. The 
special value of Mr. Major’s work is as a record, even 
though it be a record of a phase of architecture (and 
equally of a manner of living) which sober reflection con- 
vinces us can never be resurrected. But lest this statement 
seem too sweeping let us qualify it by saying that there 
is an immense amount of inspiration to be gained from the 
book—especially from those examples of houses in Lou- 
isiana and in the vicinity of Natchez. More space might 
properly have been given to the plantation houses and 
cottages of this region, considering the great number and 
diversity of subjects and the manner in which they devel- 
oped, producing a style and character largely at variance 
with the general aspect of the Greek Revival houses of 
the time elsewhere. 

We are heartily in accord with the author when he says 
that “‘houses—throughout the Gulf States, with their 
shaded, two-storied verandas, often encircling the entire 
house, fulfil every requisite of climate and convenience.”’ 
They stand as a direct source of inspiration for architects 
but it must be recorded that few have sought to take ad- 
vantage of the heritage. The records of southern archi- 
tecture, that is from Virginia down, are still far from com- 
plete and Mr. Major’s work, excellent as it is, does not 
begin to say the last word as does Rexford Newcomb’s 
work dealing with the old missions and houses of Cali- 
fornia. There is still much to be done. The historic archi- 
tecture of Charleston is shortly to be adequately repre- 
sented, and adequate monographs covering New Orleans, 
Natchez, rural Louisiana and parts of Mississippi are on 
the way. The North Carolina seaboard can show many 
examples far more important than the single one in- 
cluded in the book under review. And besides domestic 
architecture there are many noteworthy public buildings 
and churches and a great mass of unconsidered details 
which we believe, however, are to be recorded in Tue 
OctaGon Liprary or Earty AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


N.C. C. 


Architectural Construction 


An Architect is often oppressed with the mass of detailed 
knowledge that he must in some way master for use in his 
daily practice, especially as so much of it is constantly 
changing with new developments. A first sight of ‘‘Archi- 
tectural Construction,’ truly a leviathan among books, 
does not lessen the oppression, especially when, on open- 
ing to its title page, there appears the suggestive subscrip- 
tion ‘*Volume One.”’ 

The reviewer will be pardoned if he makes the frank 
declaration that he has not read the book through from 
cover to cover, 1267 pages. Its arrangement, however, is 
carefully determined and orderly and readily discloses its 
serviceability as a book of reference. 





Architectural Construction. By Vuse ani Varney. Two Volumes, 
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One may wonder at times for just whom the book is 
written. The first Chapter defines an architect's service 
and may well be read by Owners; and many pages deal 
with technical details of the builder's work that would be 
of great value to building superintendents and mechanics. 
Its main object, however, appears to be the provision of a 
text book for the young architectural draughtsman or 
architect, from which he can get first knowledge of the 
multitudinous technical operations, ‘‘in the field,’’ as well 
as in the draughting room, with which he will come in 
contact, and many of which he must himself perform, and 
to which text book he can also turn to refresh a jaded or 
confused memory after being exposed to those frequent 
differences of opinion that exist among the presumably 
sapient doctors of this intricate business of building. 

The use of working drawings and photographs of actual 
buildings as a background for the analysis of materials and 
methods involved, thus giving a sense of reality to what 
might otherwise seem to be merely ‘‘text book material,”’ 
is ingenious and gives opportunity to compare the text 
with the actual documents and with the result, with a 
real gain in value to the book. 

The buildings selected cover the full range of types com- 
monly met with, and therefore involve also all the usual 
types of construction. Thus a student can study typical 
and well selected examples of the cottage, the suburban 
house, landscape work, the country house, the city house, 
the school, the church, and the office building. Then for 
good measure, a chapter on ‘Additional Details of Con- 
struction’’ covers points that did not come easily under the 
definite plans previously covered. A chapter on service 
equipment covers plumbing, heating, electric work, and 
elevators, and another chapter covers in brief the salient 
characteristics of building materials. In appendices appear 
the Institute’s Standard Documents, a chimney ordinance, 
the planimeter, and long lists of Nursery stock. 

A most generous book. Much if not all the material is 
doubtless elsewhere and variously treated, but here under 
one generous cover it is collected and ingeniously displayed 
for the service of the profession. And it is by no means 
only the neophyte who will find it of value. One who has 
been immersed in the profession for more than a quarter 
century can testify to the fact that it has served him on 
several occasions and that it will remain in his near vicinity 
in the future as an ever ready help in time of trouble. 

W. S. P. 


Country Houses 


In a book that is profusely illustrated and quite as com- 
prehensive as its title would indicate, one is again im- 
pressed with the serious manner in which small house de- 
sign is taken in England and the great extent to which the 
Architect has been able to contribute to development of 
principles of good planning and community design.’ 

The English architect and engineer working together 
and in conjunction with other favorable forces, in which 
the tendency to individual pottering has been fortunately 
suppressed, have brought about the application of econo- 
mies and improvement in group building. The result is 
that almost anywhere in England you will run across well 

1Cottages, Their Planning, Design and Materials. By Sir Lawrence Weaver. Scribners. 
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constructed and attractive local housing schemes, the units 
of which sell or rent at a surprisingly low figure, even al- 
lowing for the universal subsidy. The period of usefulness 
of such houses is indicated as a minimum of eighty years, 
and both construction and financing are adjusted to this 
expectation. 

A large number and variety of experiments in construc- 
tion methods are briefly reviewed in the volume. When 
it is considered that the walls and roof of the houses in 
England constitute about 25% of the total cost as compared 
with 10% for similar brick houses in American cities, it is 
not surprising that new methods of wall construction have 
received much attention and have even been applied in a 
number of cases of local government groups of one to three 
hundred houses. However, as the scarcity of bricks and 
bricklayers has subsided, the trend seems to be to return 
to the better known methods. 

The careful student of housing development in England 
and other European countries will realize that the basic 
conditions are such as to render English practice difficult 
to transplant to our own shores. However, it is possible 
even in so general a treatise to follow the gradual stages 
by which Town-Planning and Cottage-Building have pro- 
gressed in English practice and one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the persistent effort by which the present 
estimable results have been brought about. 

H. W. 


Books Received 


Houses, Cottages and Bungalows, by Frederick Chatterton, 
F. R. I. B. A. The Architectural Press. 

The Old-World House; Its Furniture and Decoration. 
By Herbert Cescinsky, 2 vols. The Macmillan Co. 

Small Manor Houses and Farmsteads in France. By 
Harold’ Donaldson Eberlein and Roger Wearne Ramsdell. 
Introduction by Leigh French, Jr. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


A Wise Prince 


O* the occasion of the presentation of the Gold Medal 

of the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
Mr. Ragner Ostberg, the Prince of Wales addressed the as- 
sembly as follows, according to the press report from the 
Londen Times: 

In thanking you sincerely for the kind way in which you 
have drunk the last toast, and for your hospitality to my- 
self, I should like to allude to one or two of the many 
functions of the Institute, of which I am proud to be an 
honorary Fellow. I cannot say for certain if the Institute 
is the oldest architectural organization in the world, but it 
is certainly one of the oldest professional organizations in 
the British Empire, and it has been remarkably successful in 
reaching out to the farthest corners of the British Empire. 
Its seventy-odd affiliated societies and branches are dis- 
tributed all over the Dominions and Colonies, and their 
links with the parent Institute are extremely close. Through 
them the R. I. B. A. controls and inspires the whole sys- 
tem of architectural education in the Empire, and in almost 
every part of it young men are competing keenly for the 
prizes and scholarships which the R. I. B. A. offers. In 
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recent years—and my friend Mr. Coates will be glad to hear 
this—the success of New Zealanders in these competitions 
has been very marked. 

Now the two paramount objects of this body are to look 
after first, architecture; and second, architects. And these 
functions are of extreme importance to the whole commun- 
ity. For when all is said and done, we cannot escape from 
architecture; be it good, be it bad, we are sheltered by ir, 
surrounded by it, and affected by it, every day of our lives. 
If our architects are dull and uninspired, we are condemned 
to live in ugly, ill-constructed buildings, or to go about 
our daily business in mean, ill-planned cities, towns, and 
villages. If, on the other hand, our architects can give us 
surroundings which are both good to look at and good to 
dwell in, there is bound to be a wonderful difference in our 
general well-being and in our whole outlook on life. 

But fostering the art of architecture is not merely a mat- 
ter of acting as a watchdog over existing buildings that 
ought to be preserved or over the proposed plans of building 
which ought, perhaps, never to be erected—though both 
these are very important functions of the Institute. It de- 
mands also, as I suggested before, a watchful eye on the 
interests of the architect himself. To do their best work 
for the nation your members must have their material in- 
terests considered and safeguarded, and, above all, they 
must be provided with opportunities. 

If one were asked, ‘“‘What is the first essential for an 
architect's work?’’ one would probably say, off-hand, 
“Bricks and mortar and a piece of ground to put them on.”’ 
But the answer is “‘Clients.’ The architect differs from all 
other creative artists in one important point: he cannot 
begin to create till the community gives him his chance. 
A painter can paint a picture in the hope of selling it when 
it is finished; a musician, if the worst comes to the worst, 
can start playing, on the chance of collecting an audience. 
But an architect cannot go out and build a town hall, or a 
hospital, or even a cottage, without a definite commission 
to do so; he can’t even start building a pig-stye till some- 
body says he wants to put a pig in it. For the work of an 
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architect is not the production of drawings, but the erec- 
tion of buildings. And, if the country wants beautiful 
houses, it must take the trouble to employ its best archi- 
tects to design them, and if it wants noble public buildings, 
it must give the collective genius of the profession a free 
opportunity to compete for them. 

Our President just now said some very nice things about 
the architectural policy pursued on my Duchy estates. 
This policy has not, however, been followed solely for the 
good of the general public; it is also a very sound busi- 
ness proposition. We have always found that the erection 
of cottages or blocks of flats was cheaper when designed 
by an architect than if we merely adopted a stock pattern. 
The architect is more economical, and he obtains his effects 
by trusting to good proportions rather than to unnecessary 
ornament. We have found, too, that a well-designed, 
simple building invariably gives greater pleasure to those 
who live in it and creates in them a real pride in their 
home. So I should like anybody who contemplates the 
erection of a building, great or small, to beware of the fal- 
lacy that it is good policy to economize on the architect's 
fee. Speaking simply as a landlord, I can assure him it is 
not. 

The conclusion of an after-dinner speech is always a dif- 
ficult matter; perhaps that is why many speakers put it 
off so long. To-night, however, my conclusion is an easy 
and a pleasant one. To me has been allotted the task of 
presenting to Professor Ostberg the Royal Gold Medal for 
Architecture. It is the highest honour which we in this 
country can bestow on any architect, and, though the roll 
of those who have won it contains many names famous 
all the world over, I doubt if there has ever before been 
more complete agreement in the choice of its recipient. By 
universal consent Professor Ostberg’s masterpiece, the New 
Town Hall in Stockholm, is one of the greatest buildings 
ever produced by human genius, and I know that I am 
speaking for all British architects, and for all in the coun- 
try who appreciate architecture, when I say that we are 
proud our medal should be in his hands. 


Business 


COMMITTEE WORK 


S reported elsewhere in this issue the Chairmen of 

all Committees met with the Board at Washington 
2 December last. The following are among the reports 
presented; others will be treated in subsequent issues. 


Allied Arts 


The President of the Institute in designating the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Allied Arts, and requesting him 
to choose the personnel of that Committee, indicated with 
some emphasis the desirability of guiding the thought and 
activities of the Institute more specifically toward the in- 
terests of architecture as an art. To quote his own words: 
“To make it plain that we are more interested in con- 
tributing to the great architecture of the world than in 


standardizing the bricks and mortar of which it must be 
built.’ 

He further indicated his wish to see the principle of col- 
laboration stressed. Accordingly, the Committee was 
made up of the following architects other than the Chair- 
man: Messrs. Cret of Philadelphia, Hewlett of New York, 
Kelham of San Francisco, Lovell of Chicago, Meeks of 
New Haven. 

Messrs. Hewlett and Kelham have already served on this 
Committee, and out of their past experience are in full 
sympathy with the idea of widening its scope. The work 
of Messrs. Cret and Mecks in the field of education is an 
obvious reason for including them. Mr. Lovell’s profes- 
sional qualifications are well known. 

To emphasize the character and purpose of the Committee 
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it seemed wise to its Chairman that practitioners of the al- 
lied arts should be added to it, and this view meeting with 
the approval of President Medary, Mr. Ferruccio Vitale, 
the landscape architect, and Mr. Eugene Savage, the mural 
painter, were appointed. Mr. Vitale is a Trustee of the 
American Academy in Rome, and is, moreover, intimately 
connected with a collaborative experiment of profound sig- 
nificance, concerning which this preliminary report will 
have somewhat to say later on. Mr. Savage is a Fellow of 
the American Academy in Rome, and actively associated 
with the Department of Fine Arts of Yale University, un- 
doubtedly a collaborative enterprise of the first importance, 
the head of that department being Dean Meeks. It is the 
intention of the Committee to request the addition of two 
further members; a sculptor and a craftsman. 

Your committee met in New York 16 November last, 
there being present Messrs. Cret, Hewlett, Meeks, Savage 
and Vitale, 2s well as the Chairman. Mr. Lovell was abroad 
until the end of December, and Mr. Kelham was not able 
to attend. The Chairman hoped to see him in New York 
some time during December. The deliberations of the 
Committee were directed chiefly toward the determination 
of ways and means of giving definite expression to the gen- 
eral principles stated above. It had before it two definite 
questions: 

(1) The award of the Fine Arts and Craftsmanship 
Medals. (The Committee is not ready to make its recom- 
mendations as to the medals, but will, of course, do so in 
due season. ) 

(2) The letter from Mr. Joseph H. Huston concerning 
proposed legislation to set aside 7% of appropriations for 
public buildings for art. 

The Committee finds itself entirely sympathetic to the 
idea expressed by Mr. Boring, which led to the resolutions 
adopted by the last Convention. (See Page 94, Proceedings, 
1926.) There can hardly be any doubt as to the desirabil- 
ity of determining beforehand, in some adequate and rea- 
sonable manner, the amounts which shall be devoted to 
the decoration of public buildings, to say nothing, indeed, 
of the same thing being done in certain private work. But 
your Committee finds itself nevertheless in accord with the 
judgment of the Executive Committee of the Institute, as 
shown by its action at its meeting in Providence. We feel 
that existing conditions are such, especially in view of 
our lack of necessary information, that the time is not yet 
ripe for pressing this question. It will appear further on 
in this report what steps we consider taking in order to 
possess ourselves of the needed information. 


PRoGRAM 


By what means may the Institute hope to give the effect 
to the ideas advanced at the beginning of this report? 
The first answer to that question seems to be that what- 
ever is done should be as nearly as possible practical. For 
a long time past we have occupied ourselves in what may 
be called “‘preaching.’’ This is not to deny the need of 
preaching; of talking to the world about the status of 
the architect; the need of collaborative endeavor; of edu- 
cating the public to an appreciation of the arts; of draw- 
ing attention to whatever there may be of excellence in 
the performance of architects, other artists and draftsmen, 
but it is certainly questionable whether all this amounts to 
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much unless it first has some sort of solid basis of a really 
helpful character. Our object, then, should be an effort 
to discover how such a basis may be established. For the 
present two means appear to be indicated: 

(1) The collecting of information in order that this in- 
formation may be rendered easily available to everybody 
interested in a systematic and comprehensive way. 

(2) The discovery and analysis of existing agencies to 
the end that they may be taken advantage of for further- 
ing collaboration. 

To take now these two propositions: 

(1) Information: The Architect who carries on his 
practice in one of our great metropolitan centers has easily 
within his reach a vast amount of information. He is 
surrounded by great numbers of fellow practitioners whose 
extensive libraries, as well as his own, are immediately 
within reach. In the same way he can instantly procure 
all sorts of knowledge about the various arts and crafts, 
which for the most part tend, naturally, to congregate in 
these same centers. What is true of the architect applies 
equally to his client, but on the other hand there are great 
numbers of both architects and clients scattered far and 
wide throughout the country in such places, and amidst 
such surroundings, that it is only with some degree of ef- 
fort, and at times it must be great, that they can inform 
themselves about what this country has to offer in really 
distinguished abundance. It is not enough for them to be 
dependent upon the somewhat casual illustrations or arti- 
cles in such publications as may happen to reach them. 
There ought to be some way in which, for instance, an 
architect of talent practicing in a small town, and con- 
fronted, let us say, with a problem somewhat more ex- 
tensive than he has hitherto met, should know just where 
to go and find out who the best landscape men are; what 
they have done; how their work looks; how they did it; 
who made the attractive wrought-iron railings; special 
hardware; tiles; electric light fixtures; etc., etc., that 
have been used successfully. Who made them! What 
sort of people are they to deal with! What do these things 
cost! Where are the people that have done for other archi- 
tects interesting pieces of mural decoration? Of sculpture? 
How do you get at them? What is the expense involved, 
of either the modest, or the more important? We feel sure 
that these are things, easy and quick reliable information 
concerning which would be not only a great heartening to 
many practitioners, and a cheering of their souls, but would 
inevitably tend to enhance the quality of much work now 
carried on under great difficulties. 

We have long wanted to bring about a greater degree of 
solidarity in our profession, and something of this sort 
ought to be a very practical way of achieving it. It would 
be as useful to the client as to the architect. It would, in 
the long run, tend toward bringing the more or less iso- 
lated architect into more human touch with those who 
have enjoyed greater advantages. It would give impor- 
tant ammunition to the architect struggling with the well- 
known manifestations of boneheadedness and ignorance 
of building committees. It is hardly conceivable that if 
the American Institute of Architects, in a consistent and 
dignified way, and for a purpose that ought to appeal to 
every intelligent practitioner, seeks to gather together the 
sort of information here indicated, such information would 
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not be readily obtainable from those who possess it. This 
is, of course, something very different from advertising. 
Our first proposition, then, is: 

That a systematic canvass be made to acquire the informa- 
tion, and that as soon as it is in any sort of shape, it be ren- 
dered available. This, of course, would have to be done 
through some form of publication. We are not prepared 
to say definitely what that shall be until we know what 
decisions are made as to the conduct of the Journal. It is 
obvious that this will have to be a continuing work be- 
cause of growing production. 

(2) Existing Agencies: To a certain extent anything 
we may outline here reaches into the domain of education. 
It is not the intention of this Committee to trespass upon 
the field of the Committee charged with that subject, but 
there is at least one phase of it, the collaborative, which 
we are charged with inquiring into, and which we may be 
able to discuss without such trespass. Again, we are con- 
cerned with the practical. We place but little confidence 
in merely proclaiming, no matter how eloquently, nor with 
how much insistence, the desirability of bringing about 
a clearer understanding of the need of closer and more in- 
telligent working-together of the allied arts and crafts. 
That is already an old story, and, indeed, it is fair to feel 
some doubt as to how much advance will be made by striv- 
ing to reform the deep-seated habits of the elders. The 
more fruitful field is probably among those whose habits 
are still to be formed. So what have we got to build on! 
Once more we find ourselves in need of information. 

We know that many schools exist. Attached to our 
universities there are schools of architecture and landscape 
architecture. There are various courses in the Fine Arts. 
At Yale there is a Department of Fine Arts, where archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture and the drama are all united 
under one head. There are various schools of art, and there 
are trade schools. There is the Beaux Arts Institute of De- 
sign, which does notable work in the training of young 
architects and sculptors. But the question is not yet, so 
far as we know, answered as to what extent, in schools 
teaching more than one art, is there definite arrangement 
for collaboration. We doubt if it exists anywhere to the 
fullest extent that would be practicable. Unless the Com- 
mittee on Education is already dealing with the matter, 
we should like to see a tabulation of existing conditions, 
and a study made of the ways in which improvements 
could be brought about. These improvements, apparently, 
might be of two kinds: (a) Internal; (b) External. 

If an institution is well-equipped with facilities for the 
study of several arts, and is giving courses in them, that 
institution should be able to devise ways of collaboration 
within its own walls. External means would be the set- 
ting-up of collaborative systems at schools which teach 
only one branch. 

The Institute is already aware of one recently established 
enterprise of the external sort. We refer to the Post Gradu- 
ate Institute of Architecture at Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Briefly; four universities, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio and 
lowa, each possessing schools of the above two arts, each 
choose from their graduating students two architects and 
two landscape architects, making sixteen in all. These 
sixteen young people gather together at Lake Forest dur- 
ing the Summer and under competent guidance they pur- 


sue collaborative study throughout the session. We do 
not dwell upon the details of this enterprise, as they are 
fully set forth elsewhere. Suffice it to say, how remark- 
able is the opportunity given to these students of studying 
in detail the truly splendid examples of modern architec- 
ture and its landscape surroundings that abound in the 
neighborhood. Too much cannot be said of the public 
spirit shown by the owners of these places in allowing the 
students the fullest access to their properties. They are 
not merely studying designs fairly comparable with some 
of the great historical examples of the Old World, but 
they are seeing these places in all their perfection in which 
the daily life of culture and refinement exists. It would be 
hard to say how much this opens to them of understand- 
ing, and the necessary background for the solution of the 
problems they will have to meet later on. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the inspiration of this deeply significant 
experiment in collaboration is due to a landscape archi- 
tect whom we have the fortune to have serving on this 
Committee. We instance this because it certainly seems as 
though here were the germ of an idea capable of almost 
infinite expansion. 

We have now discussed the two major lines of activity 
which have so far presented themselves to your Commit- 
tee on Allied Arts. There are related questions that will 
undoubtedly arise out of further study. One of these is 
the suggestion that a series of articles should be written 
bearing upon our objects. Probably this is a good idea, 
provided that we can find the right people to write them, 
but before we decide this we need to know what is going 
to be done with the Journal. 

There is one member of this Committee, who, with the 
passage of the years, has developed a certain amount of 
cynicism, and who would like to know another thing: 
that is, do architects read? He doubts it. 

C. Grant La Farcez, 
Chairman. 


Report of Special Committee on the 
Code of Ethics 


As an introduction to this work your committee noti- 
fied each Chapter of the discussion and invited comments 
and reports. In general there has been little response other 
than an acknowledgment but some very valuable sug- 
gestions have been received from Chapters and from 
individuals. 

The committee has had no meeting but has conferred by 
correspondence through the Fall months. Its discussions 
have been based upon the assumption that the present Code 
of Ethics is sufficiently included in the Circular of Advice but 
that the Circular requires modification to make it function prop- 
erly with the Committee on Practice and the Judiciary Committee. 

This is accomplished in principle, first: by changing the 
title of the Circular of Advice so that it will indicate the 
fact that its articles are more than advisory. Second: by 
inserting a paragraph at the end of the preamble reading 
somewhat as follows: ‘‘Adherence to these principles is 
the obligation of every member of the American Institute 
of Architects and any deviation therefrom is subject to 
discipline in proportion to its seriousness."" Your com_ 
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mittee asks approval of the above, basing a resolution upon 
the underlined phrase. 

Beyond this point the Committee is not ready to formu- 
late a definite report but will find it helpful if the Board of 
Directors wishes to express an opinion upon the following 
points at issue: These suggestions have been made for a 
change of title: 

A Circular of Advice and The Canons of Ethics. 
The Canons of Ethics and Circular of Advice. 
The Canons of Ethics. 

Principles of Professional Practice. 

It is possible that the word Ethics in this and in similar 
professional documents has lost some of its force because 
of the not uncommon view that it refers to qualities which 
are only found in natures of a higher order than that of 
the common man. Your committee leans toward the last 
title. 

Certain changes in wording have been discussed some- 
what at length. Throughout the Circular the architect 
is advised that he “‘should”’ or ‘‘should not.’’ Your chair- 
man suggested changing almost all ‘‘shoulds’’ so that the 
sentence would read *‘an architect will or will not."" Other 
members of the Committee felt that this was a somewhat 
arrogant statement of something which is hardly the fact. 
It was almost agreed to change “‘would”’ to “‘shall’’ in 
some places but further consideration seemed to bring out 
the fact that by this substitution certain articles become 
mandatory; and the assumption would again be possible 
that all others were discretionary and therefore not subject 
to discipline. A letter from Mr. Mauran, received only 
today, defends very ably the use of “‘shall’’ and leaves 
*“*should’’ only for those places where the article or a part 
of an article is obviously advisory. 

The order of the articles may be improved but your 
Committee only wishes to refer to the fact that this is 
being studied. It is quite agreed that the second paragraph 
of the preamble be made the first article of the new docu- 
ment with article 19 as the final paragraph and this has 
the virtue of beginning with an affirmative statement. In 
general, it is proposed that the descriptive and affirmative 
articles be placed first. The second group would be those 
articles having to do with the relation of the architect to 
the public and the third group the relation of architects 
to one another. Other changes of verbiage are under con- 
sideration but these will follow and become necessary 
only after the fundamental change has been approved. 


AsraM GarFig_p, Chairman. 


Public Works 


Since the meeting of the Executive Committee in Provi- 
dence your Committee on Public Works may only report 
that the problem of locating public buildings in Washing- 
ton is being given a very thorough study. The Secretary 
of the Treasury appointed Edwin H. Bennett of Chicago, 
a member of the Institute, to act as his professional adviser 
and Mr. Bennett has been actively engaged since the middle 
of October working with the staff of the Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury. 

It became apparent that any study of the buildings fac- 
ing the Mall was an insufficient answer to the problem and 
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that the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue must be con- 
sidered at the same time. This involved the so-called Tri- 
angle or the space bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, 15th 
Street and The Mall. 

It is necessary, if this solution is to have permanent ef- 
fect, that the land on Pennsylvania Avenue not already 
owned by the Government shall be purchased. All of the 
elements directly interested in the result, meaning the Pub- 
lic Building Commission as well as the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion and National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
and your Committee on Public Works are in accord that a 
bill should be presented in this session of the Congress 
giving further authority to the Treasurer to purchase the 
land and appropriating such funds as are deemed necessary.' 
There seems to be a well-grounded hope that the Congress 
is truly interested and that this will be done. The recla- 
mation of Pennsylvania Avenue is a thing that is easily 
understood and appreciated and almost nothing could be 
planned which would so reinforce and make obvious the 
completion of the Mall Plan. 

The fact that this study is being made by an authorized 
Government agency under the direction of so competent 
a member of the Institute seems to be a matter only for 
congratulation. It is probable that no other special com- 
mission or group could be enabled so easily to receive an 
authorization of its findings and an official stamp of 
approval. 

It is now our duty to make the most possible of this 
situation. We will waste effort by worrying at this time 
as to how the units of the completed plan are to be de- 
signed and might easily find ourselves in the position of 
not taking part in the largest program that the Govern- 
ment has ever undertaken. 

Your Committee Chairman suggests that the Directors 
shall offer to the Secretary of the Treasury the services of 
a special committee of the Institute which shal! confer 
from time to time and finally with the Secretaries repre- 
sentative and the other interested commissions towards 
the end that all architectural and planning agencies shall 
understand and as far as possible be in agreement with the 
resultant findings. It is further suggested that the person- 
nel of this committee be left to the judgment of the Presi- 
dent of the Institute who shall appoint them from time to 
time and for especial purposes as the occasion arises. It 
would be necessary that the budget shall carry a special 
appropriation for this Committee. 


AsraM GarFIELD, Chairman. 
Committee on Public Works, A. I. A. 
1We believe such a bill has now been introduced.—EDITOR 


Change of Address 


It is earnestly requested of all subscribers to the Journat 
that they inform this office of any change in their address. 
An increasing number of Journats are being returned due 
to the fact that mail matter of this class is never forwarded 
by the Post Office even though that Department may have 
on file a record of a changed address. 
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Structural Service 
Relative Decay Resistance of Native Woods 


In response to numerous requests for information on the 
relative resistance to decay of native woods, the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, has pre- 
pared the following table from the service records and in- 
formation it has collected. There are not enough records 
in existence on some of the woods to be conclusive and the 
durability figures given should be accepted only because 
they are based on the most complete service data any- 
where obtainable, supplemented by observation and ex- 
pert opinion from many sources. They are subject to cor- 
rection whenever authentic service data show the necessity. 

Timbers of the same species differ considerably in dura- 
bility according to the amount of heartwood and sapwood 
they contain and to their degree of soundness when they 
are placed in service. Under any given set of conditions 
favorable to the attack of wood-destroying fungi, how- 
ever, the average service life of timbers of the different 
species will probably vary in proportion to the percentages 
given. In the many dry interior uses of wood where it is 
not subject to the attack of wood-destroying fungi, the 
durability figures obviously do not hold. Even the least 
durable species will last indefinitely if kept dry enough to 
inhibit fungus growth. 

Black locust and osage orange are the most durable of 
the native woods. When exposed to conditions which favor 
decay they will probably last almost twice as long as white 
oak, and from three to four times as long as red oak. Bald 
cypress, redwood, catalpa, and most of the cedars are also 
highly durable species. Douglas fir, longleaf pine, the 
white pines, and western larch average only a little less 
durable than white oak. Hemlock, the true firs, and lob- 
lolly, lodgepole, and western yellow pine fall considerably 
lower. The sapwood of practically all species has very 
low durability and the high percentage of sapwood in 
some species is largely responsible for their low durability. 


RELATIVE DECAY RESISTANCE (UNDER CONDITIONS 
FAVORING DECAY) OF UNTREATED WOODS 
WITH AVERAGE PROPORTIONS OF SAPWOOD 
(Durability of commercial white oak taken as 100 per cent) 


Conifers 

Cedar, eastern red (juniper) 150-200 Pine, pitch, sugar 45-55 
Cedar, southern white 80-100 Pine, shortleaf 60-80 
Cedar, other species 125-175 Pine, So. yellow (dense) 80-100 
Cypress, bald 125-175 Pine, western white 60-80 
Douglas fir (dense) 75-100 Pine, white 70-90 
Douglas fir (ave. mill run) 75-85 Pine, western yellow, poaa, 

Fir (che true firs) 25-35 loblolly, lodgepole 35-50 
Hemlock 35-55 Redwood 125-175 
Larch, western 75-85 Spruce, Engelmann, red, Sitka, 

Pine, jack 35-45 white 35-50 
Pine, longleaf, slash (Cuban) 75-100 Tamarack 75-85 
Pine, Norway 45-60 Yew, Pacific (western) 170+ 

Hardwoods 

Ash 0-55 Hickory 4-55 
Aspen 25-35 Locust, black 150-250 
Basswood w~w-40 Locust, honey 80-100 
Beech 0-s0 Magnolia, evergreen 40-50 
Birch 35-50 Maple 40-50 
Burternat 50-70 Mulberry, red 150-200 
Catalpa 125-175 Oaks, red oak group 40-55 
Chestnut 100-120 Oaks, white oak group 100 
Cottonwood 3-40 Oak, chestnut 70-90 
Elder, pale 25-35 Osage orange 200-300 
Elm, cork (rock), slippery 65-75 Poplar, yellow 0-55 
Elm, white s0- Sycamore 35-45 
Gam, black, cotton (tupelo) Walont, black 100-12 
Gam, red 65-75 Willow y-40 


Structural Lessons from the 
Miami Hurricane 


The monetary loss to Miami caused by the hurricane will 
run to a very considerable amount,—say 140 millions,— 
but the lessons learned may be applied to great advantage 
in the prevention of any structural damages by high 
wind pressure. With perhaps one exception, high build- 
ings in Miami went through well, although they were 
not designed for wind pressure to exceed 20 pounds, 
and at one time the wind blew at 143 miles an hour. But 
the wind action was dynamic, not static, and in future 
there must be more bracing members in the structural lay- 
out to prevent swaying. All extreme cornices should be 
avoided; 8-inch panel walls, hollow tile, as usually laid, 
are insufficient; where they are exposed to the wind they 
should not exceed 12 feet between columns or 10 feet be- 
tween beams; interlocking tile proved to have a higher 
resistance. 

Eight-inch cement blocks, much used here for ordinary 
construction up to three stories, should carry reinforced 
concrete beams all around the building from the top of 
openings up to the level of floor and roof bearings. Para- 
pet walls of 8-inch tile or blocks should not run above the 
roof more than two feet, unless the voids are filled with 
concrete or other proper material. Lower roof sides should 
have no parapets, unless equipped with an amply reliable 
discharge for heavy rains; a third of the roofs in Miami 
caved in under excessive water weights, for the four-sided 
parapets turned the roof into a pan with no sufficient out- 
let, or with outlets blocked with refuse. 

Clay roofing tile, nailed or wired to the roof, as is the 
practice here, the tile being set in spots of mortar, proved 
to be a poor roof to resist wind. Practically every roof of 
this kind was wholly or partially destroyed, while the 
wood shingle showed no damage, save where the roof 
structure collapsed. Roof coverings are a vital factor, for 
the high winds always bring steady and voluminous down- 
pours. 

Frame construction, when well done, with storm sheath- 
ings over the exterior walls, proved more substantial than 
ordinary construction; where there were no large gables 
or projections such structures suffered little. But cross- 
partitions should extend from wall to wall, be suitably 
braced, and in the upper story the bracing should be con- 
tinued through the ceiling joist up to the rafters to make 
a stout anchorage for the central part of the roof. Venti- 
lating openings between ceiling and roof should be in 
pairs at opposite ends of the building, thus equalizing 
ingress and egress. 

One-story buildings sheltering large spaces, such as 
churches, garages and stores, suffered heavily. This type 
of structure usually has large central openings in the front, 
or carries big plate-glass windows. Where such openings 
were in the path of the wind the structure usually col- 
lapsed; evidently some means must be provided in every 
such structure for the wind pressure to be cared for. 

Casement windows endured where provided with Cre- 
morne bolts or similar appliances, as did the common 
double-hung window, save where smashed by flapping 
awning frames, and the window is of course a vital factor 
in preventing heavy water damage. 

Georce L. Preirrer. 
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